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UP TO THE MARK. 



CHAPTER L 

/\NLY Mrs. Fraser and her son Alexander 
^ had been at Carndhu when the Latimers 
were visiting Scotland in the Autumn. Murray 
could not get leave from his regiment, which 
was then stationed in Ireland, and Alexander 
had found himself day after day called upon to 
fill his elder brother's place in catering for the 
amusement of his mother's guests, and render- 
ing the numberless services required of every 
host, especially of one in a wild country. 

The young man took an evident and increas- 
ing pleasure in thus ministering to his English 
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2 UP TO THE MARK. 

friends — so much so that it was with great 
surprise they heard him one day coolly, and as 
if from premeditation, announce that he was 
going immediately to London. He had, he 
fiaid, business to attend to, which he had fore- 
seen, and which no one could execute but him- 
self. He gave his guests no possibility of 
pleading with him against this determination, 
for he did not volunteer any explanations, and 
they could not without impertinence question 
him. 

Mrs. Fraser was greatly vexed, and en- 
deavoured to persuade her son to remain at 
home. With perfect calmness he set aside her 
entreaties. 

** Murray would not have served me so," she 
said. 

"No, my dear mother; but then I do not 
happen to be Murray." 

"Upon my word, Alexander, I sometimes 
think you are jealous of your brother ; he can- 
not help being the elder." 

Not a very kind remark on Mrs. Fraser's part, 
but indicative, as Alexander knew, of her dis^ 
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turbed mind. Alexander shut his lips close, 
and presently said quietly, 

" No, I do not deserve that aspersion. I am 
not jealous of Murray ; on the contrary, I sin- 
cerely wish him well, and would further the 
hopes that he has not yet relinquished with 
Miss Latimer, as far as I could, though I think 
they will be unsuccessful." 

But none the less did Alexander abide by his 

resolve. He had behaved to his absent brother 

with the loyal staunchness of a Gael to his chief. 

Wherever opportunity served he praised him ; 

he spoke of his good, and brave, and kindly 

qualities ; he pointed out his improvements, his 

plans, his plantings and buddings ; he showed 

his favourite walks and views, salmon->stream 

and pine-forests. . But there is a limit to all 

things. His loyalty became to him like a hair 

shirt, like the chain worn in secret that eats into 

the flesh. He knew all the time that at any 

moment, if he were left alone with Helen, if she 

addressed a kinder word than usual to him, if 

she gave him the very smallest idea that she 

did or could regard him as dear to her for his 

b2 



4 UP TO THE MARK, 

onvn sake, all his loyalty and self-command 
would vanish. There came a day or night of 
never-told suffering, and he cast away the no- 
tion that this martyrdom was required of him. 
He could go away, and he went, with a foil 
heart, and a smile upon his lips. 

Now that the Latimers were in London, Alex- 
ander could see them often, could talk to Helen, 
dance with her ; she was surrounded by other 
people ; he was only one amongst a multitude; 
at Carndhu he was so much nearer to her, 
and she so much the more dangerous. Be- 
sides this, Murray was himself in town. 

Murray was perfectly simple and kind, quite 
the same Murray that Helen had always known. 
She liked him very much, as a girl does like 
a man whom she has known from childhood, 
and whom she has heard spoken of kindly. 
She could not imagine not knowing and liking 
Murray. He was to her in the place of brother 
and cousin. He played his part now wisely and 
well. He did not worry her with attentions, 
he never spoke of the past ; but he was always 
there, ready to go and come, ready to please 
and be pleased ; never obtruding himself, but 
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waiting. Be was young, there were many 
chances and changes in life ; he was waiting for 
the turning of the tide. 

Murray Fraser, without deserving the name 
of conscientious, had yet the very soldierly 
habit of punctuality. In nothing was this more 
conspicuous than in the regular payments of his 
debts, including the debts of correspondence. 
He wrote a letter rapidly and concisely ; his 
correspondents were few outside those necessi- 
tated by business, but they never remained in 
ignorance of his movements and wishes. No 
one was left in doubt as to whether he would 
come to dinner or go out shooting, or whether 
he could lend a friend a five-pound note, or give 
him a night's quarters. 

To no correspondent did he write so freely 
and fuUy as to Bevil Morton. Morton was so 
attractive to him that he loved him with a ful- 
ness of affection and respect unusual amongst 
young men. Murray had, of course, told 
Morton of his proposal to Helen and his ill- 
success; but whether some touch of self-love, 
some almost pardonable desire of glossing 
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over that illHSUCoess overcame him, or that his 
letter was more hastily, less comprehensiyely 
written than usual, Morton did not grasp the 
real state of the case ; in short, he did not look 
at the matter from Helen's point of view as 
final, but took Murray's more hopeful sense of 
it, and waited, with his friend, for a possible 
turn of the tide* Since Murray had come to 
London this Spring, he found his time unusually 
occupied. For the first few days he was very 
constantly at the Latimers, as was natural from 
the position Colonel Latimer had held to him in 
his youth, and he left the house late, only in time 
to go to bed. His letters were short, and not 
descriptive ; he said little of Helen, only that 
she was in London, that there would be no 
drawing-room on account of the king's ill- 
health, which, of course, was a great disappoint- 
ment. 

Bevil read his friend's letters with interest ; 
but smiled with impatience at the hopeful tone, 
with nothing certain for the future, not even 
a solid foundation upon which to rear an 
imaginary structure. He would have preferred 
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that Murray should have stopped short at 
nothing saye absolute certainty; and though he 
would fain have concealed it from his affection, 
his judgment told him that Murray was not free 
from the weakness of vanity and self-love. 

Murray had seen Helen at home, in the com- 
pany of those with whom she was intimate, or 
those for whom she was little likely to exhibit 
any feeling or regard. He had not arrived in 
town till after what she called her second ball. 
He knew she had met the Morton family, he 
had seen her with Lady Parkhurst and her 
daughter; but one night, after he had been 
dining with some brother-officers, he went 
down late with one of them to a dance, where 
he knew he should meet the Latimers. As he 
entered the room, Helen was waltzing with 
Lord Hawkstead; a waltz was not then the 
common every-day dance it is now, not to 
dance which would make it rather absurd for a 
young lady to go to a ball. She was not 
merely waltzing, she was talking to, smiling at 
her partner. Murray's self-love — jealousy he 
called it — awoke at once. What did he know 
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of this man? What was the evil fame he had 
heard, even from that kind-hearted, reticent 
fellow, Beyil. The man had not crossed him 
till now, and he had paid little attention to 
reports ; there were plenty snch abont other 
people* This was a very different matter. 
Helen had no brother. Alec rarely went to balls ; 
perhaps her father did not know, or did not see. 
Where was he? Should he speak to him ? As 
he looked for Colonel Latimer, Helen herself 
came across the room, smiling, bright with the 
exercise of a dance she liked, and in which she 
was a proficient. 

She addressed him familiarly, with some 
pretty words. The two young men coldly 
shook hands; they had met before. Murray 
could hardly refase to greet Bevil's brother. 
He showed, however, some ill-humour, and 
knew that Lord Hawkstead perceived it, which 
annoyed him still more. 

** Shall I take you to your mother, Helen ?" 
he asked ; '^ are you not tired of that rapid 
pace ?" 

** I was not going yet," she said, with a little 
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hod and smile. '^ Besides, Lord Hawkstead will 
take me, thank yon." Lord Hawkstead's arm 
was passed ronnd her waist as she spoke, and he 
launched her again into the mazes of the dance. 

'* Captain Eraser gives himself rather the 
airs of an elder brother. I presume he does not 
take undue advantage of such brotherly privi- 
leges and exert unnecessary control over you V 
Lord Hawkstead asked in a pause of the 
dance. 

She smiled, then frowned. 

"Murray is very good on the whole," she 
replied, evasively. 

" Mademoiselle sHnstruit^^' he said to himself, as 
he bowed and left her with Mrs. Latimer. 

"Helen, will you dance with met" Murray 
asked, coming up as soon as he saw her alone. 
" It is only a quadrille, a stupid dance compared 
with a waltz, of course ; but still " 

"If you cannot ask prettily, and behave 
nicely," she said, getting up, " it certainly will 
not be interesting at all." 

" How did you know that man ?" 

" Lord Hawkstead t His mother introduced 
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him to me. Are you going to dance, or stand 
about the room? I had rather take a quiet 
turn than that." 

*^ A most unfortunate introduction, I should 
say. I am surprised your father and mother 
sanctioned it." 

"How could they help it? Let us move 
from here; we are just in the way of the 
dancers. What can it matter to you? Lord 
Hawkstead is very agreeable." 

'^ So it seemed to me that you thought him. 
I say again it is very unfortunate. Do you 
know what is said of that man? — do you know 
the character he bears ?" 

^^ I do not know, nor do I want to know. 
Why should I? He is very agreeable and 
kind to me. I have nothing to do with his 
private character. Suppose," she went on, 
seeing the dark frown on Murray's brow, and 
his irritable manner, which she at once resented 
as an impertinence — "suppose I were to ask 
all sorts of questions about all my partners, 
including yourself, how would you like it ? — 
what should I hear ?" 
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**• Do you positiYdy mean that, in spite of my 
telling jon that man is unfit for your acquaint- 
ance, yon win continue to dance with and to 
know him? Do you like Lord Hawkstead ?" 

**• I do," she said hravely, looking up in his 
dark, angry &ce — ^^I do like him, and I cannot 
g^TC him np without gross incivility and 
nnkindnsss to his mother. What has he done 
to put him beyond the pale of ordinary courtesy ? 
Is a man never to have a diance of redeeming 
himself because every straight-Uiced brother 
and friend forbids the women of his acquaintance 
from associating with him ? It would be for a 
woman's sake that that man would improve." 

*^ He has never been the better for one yet," 
growled Murray, with an ironical smile, whose 
meaning was lost upon Helen. ^ It is useless 
for us to talk about it, if that is the line yon 
have taken. You must know how very dearly 
I regard everything that concerns you — how I 
would guard yon from harm and all evil, if you 
would let me. How should a -woman, young 
and innocent like you, be able to select and 
distinguish properly ? I am very sorry — ^and I 
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hoped my opinion had a little influence with 
you." 

" Perhaps it has, when you express it properly 
— but I will not be ordered to give up my 
friends." 

From which saucy speech it may be inferred 
by others — as Murray inferred — that London 
ways and London ideas had gone far to spoil a 
naturally simple-hearted girl. People like her 
father, more experienced, and better informed 
in this individual case, would know that she 
was in no way changed, only determined to 
assert her own independence, and to resist 
arbitrary measures. 

Murray stalked silently through the rooms, 
only deigning to answer Helen's attempts at 
conversation by monosyllables. She had just 
uttered the sentence, ^' I should like to go back 
to Mamma, if you please, Murray — and I must 
beg to inform you, you have made yourself 
more disagreeable to me during the last ten 
minutes than Lord Hawkstead is ever likely to 
do," when out of the crowd emerged Lady 
Emmeline Morton, leaning on the arm of a tall, 
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distingmshed-looking elderly man, whom Helen 
at once knew for Lord Parkhonit, though &he 
thought at the same instant how different 
people look in a London salon from what they do 
in the country lanes, where she had occasionally 
met the Earl riding, walking in shooting-coat 
and gaiters. 

Lady Emmeline sprang forward. 

"Ohl Helen, I have been looking for you 
everywhere!" It was the first time she had 
used the familiar Christian name. ^' Papa ha» 
been wishing to be introduced to you — ^you 
will let me do him that service, dear, will you 
not, as Mamma is a long way off in another 
room t" 

Without waiting for leave, she pronounced 
the usual formula. The lady and gentleman 
bowed, and Helen, though she would rather 
this had not occurred, knowing her father's 
avoidance of his Sussex neighbour, had no idea 
that the wily man of the world had carefully 
sought this opportunity of speaking to her. 
She had been pointed out to him on various 
occasions in London, when she had no suspicion 
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that she was being observed. He had his own 
views as to the desirability of Ashfield Park, 
whether it were a dull residence or not, and his 
theory about the coyness of young ladies, their 
ultimate decision, and the equal chances every 
one had of happiness; orrather-as he disbelieyed 
in the thing, and sneered at the word^-comfort- 
able settlement and convenient arrangement. 

Lord Parkhurst addressed some pretty com- 
pliments to Helen: asked her some pleasant 
questions, congratulated his daughter on hav- 
ing met her, praised Ashfield, its church, the 
grand old trees in the park ; and the girl was 
pleased at the shrewd, calculated consideration 
of the grey-haired man. She spoke in her own 
sweetest, gentlest fashion, as she was wont tO' 
speak to her grey-headed father. Keenly alive 
as ever to every womanly charm, the Earl re- 
cognised the fine truthful character of the 
frank-eyed girl — knew at once her sterling 
worth, and would have called her by thfe same 
words that Feena used — " a rare one." 

He stood speaking to her, evidently pleased, 
and, as he spoke on, grew more desirous to in- 
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terest her. He had beeD, and still was, a charm- 
ing and dangerous man, and people passed and 
repassed, watching and making comments upon 
the group. 

Murray Fraser was a wrathful man ; he stood 
aside a pace to wait Helen's pleasure, and 
looked all his annoyance. Emmeline Morton 
was quite content to wait for her father, and 
did so patiently. Lord Parkhurst bent and 
whispered in low tones— 

"I do not wonder, now I have seen and 
heard you, that both my sons are worshippers 
at your shrine." 

In spite of herself, Helen blushed. Until 
that moment she had stood calm and collected, 
with arms lightly folded and head erect, quite 
mistress of the situation. Her sweet, shy trou- 
ble made her now infinitely more attractive to the 
wise old worldling. She was simple, innocent 
to her heart's core. Lord Parkhurst did not 
know the secret of this blush. Both his sons, 
he said, but he thought only of the elder. 

Murray saw the tall figure bend, and speak 
low, doubtless flattering and highly-spiced 
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words ; he saw the blush, he could endure no 
more, but turned away in dudgeon, and left 
the three alone. Helen knew that her late 
partner, her knightly counsellor, her brother- 
like adviser, had forsaken her, but she ^ gave no 
sign of discomfiture or fear. She went on 
speaking quietly; the blush had faded, and 
only an accurate observer would have noticed 
that her figure was a little more erect, her fin- 
gers more closely interlaced. Her courage and 
self-command rose equal to the occasion. 

"Blood tells,'' the Earl said to himself— 
*^ gad 1 the girl's thorough-bred to the ends of 
her fingers and the tips of her small shell ears." 

The crowd, meantime, had dispersed, and 
the little group was distinctly visible. There 
happened at the moment to be sitting by Mrs. 
Latimer Sir Ralph Stanley, and leaning against 
the end of the couch was Alexander Fraser. 
Mrs. Latimer had been watching her child anxi- 
ously, though talking to her companion. When 
she saw Murray desert his post, she could not 
restrain an impatient sigh and a restless move- 
ment. At last she said hurriedly. 
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'^ Sir Balpb, you could do me a great kind- 
ness. Helen is standing in the middle of the 
room, a mark for everyone's observation, and 
talking to a person for whom her father has no 
partiality. Her partner has left her side. Will 
you go to her and bring her h^e presently ? 
Do not hurry her. If I go, it will cause the 
very remarks I wish to avoid." 

^' Such a commission is conferring a boon on 
me," he answered, adjusting his eyeglass, to be 
sure that he should start in the right direction 
on his quest. 

Alexander Eraser had seen all that occurred^ 
and flushed with vexation at his brother's angry 
departure. The moment he heard Mrs. Lati- 
mer's sigh, his cue was taken. Passing behind 
the ring of ladies, young and old, resting on 
settees and benches, and surrounded by suitors 
for the following dances, he dexterously reached 
the spot where Helen was standing. With the 
slightest possible acknowledgment of the pre- 
sence of her companion, he addressed Helen — 

" Are you not tired ? I suppose Murray has 
gone to find a seat for you. I think there is 
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one near your mother, so that we need not 
wait for Murray. May I give you my arm !" 

She smiled ; a deep sense of grateful trust 
was in her heart, and showed itself in the look 
she gave him. 

" Oh I thank you. How kind of you to think 
ofitr 

She shook hands with Lord Parkhurst and 
his daughter, and went with Alexander, meet- 
ing Sir Ralph, whom her mother had de- 
spatched. 

" Oh 1 cousin, I was sent for you. But — eh ! 
what I — ^this young fellow is one of your own 
friends, is he not ? H'm I — h'm ! — some mis- 
take, I suppose. He's not dangerous V* 

^* Hardly," said Helen, with a bright smile, 
and pressing Alexander's arm. 

^^ Hardly 1" echoed his heart ; and he almost 
sighed. 

They found Murray standing by Mrs. Latimer, 
angry with Helen, and with himself 

"Confound it all," cried he. **I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Latimer, but to stand and be made 
a fool of there, knowing what I know, and to 
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see that she liked it, was more than I could 
endure.'* 

^' So you came > away and left me in the 
lurch, like a noble knight leaving a forlorn 
damsel in the power of a dragon. I call it very 
cowardly 1" 

Murray hung his head. 

*' Only Alexander^ like a loyal henchman, 
came and saved me, and your credit." 

** Alexander always does what is right. But 
remember he was not tried as I was, so be mer- 
ciful to me, Helen." 

Helen had turned away, and was already 
talking to Sir Ealph. She would dance no 
more, and soon asked her mother to go home, 
in spite of Murray's entreaties. 

When the carriage arrived, she put her hand 
on Sir Ralph's arm, with whom she had con- 
tinued talking, smiled a " good night " to Alex- 
ander, and passed Murray with a stately bow. 

On his return home, Murray wrote an ac- 
count of the evening, not omitting his fault, 
his "egregious folly," as he called it, to his 
friend Morton. He wrote more graphically 

c2 
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than he supposed, in describiDg his disaster, and 
the life Helen was leading. 

" She is making a sensation, as I fancy they 
call it," he wrote; "and between all her ad- 
mirers she will be ruined. Your father has 
entered the lists now in the interests of his 
eldest son, I imagine. She frankly told me to- 
night she liked your brother — ^how very Tin- 
desirable this is, you know — oh ! Bevil, I beg 
your pardon — I cannot help it, I miist express 
myself to you, who know all my hopes. She is 
haughty and difficult to manage. I cannot but 
be angry and uneasy. You will, I feel sure, 
sympathise with me. I do not understand 
what her father and mother are about. They 
were not quite pleased, I know, but they said 
nothing to her." 
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BEVIL MORTON read his friend's letter 
more than once — ^the first time with a 
smile^ the second with a gesture of impatience, 
and a muttered " How could he be such a short- 
tempered fool, and let her think him a coward?" 
The third time he read it with a frown. He 
answered it with some unusually long sentences, 
that meant very little. What could he say? 
Murray had not expected comfort in his friend's 
answer — he had only needed an outlet for his 
own chagrin. 

The complications of foreign affairs were at 
that moment very great, and messengers were 
constantly passing between Ministers at home 
and embassies abroad. At this juncture, letters 
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of importaDce had to be sent to England from 
the Embassy in which Bevil was serving. The 
messenger would have to remain in England a 
few weeks, and return again with instructions. 
Restless and uneasy, desirous of a change of 
occupation, of some more active employment, as 
he said, and really devoured by an intense long- 
ing to return to England, if only for a few days, 
Morton used his utmost endeavours to be named 
bearer of these letters home. He succeeded. 
Arrived in London, he went, as soon as he had 
executed his commission, to his mother's house, 
to be received by her with the tender welcome 
always ready for a best-beloved son. He had 

not rested since he had started from B . 

After some lengthy conversation, he begged 
to be allowed to dine alone with her in the 
evening, until which he would go to his own 
room. 

^'Say nothing about me, mother," he said. 
" I am tired and want rest. If they all come to 
see and talk to me, I shall only find it impossi- 
ble to sleep." 

^' You can be quite alone all the evening/' 
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Lady Parkhnrst said, as he left her. ''I am 

going to dine out to-night with Lady M ^ 

She mentioned the name of the wife of one of the 
Cabinet Ministers. ^' I had forgotten that. There 
is a smaU dinner-party first, and an asBemblj 
later in the evening." 

^*1 asked this morning/' he said carelessly, 
^' what were the gaieties for to-night, and was 
told of this ; but as you said nothing, I con- 
cluded you were not going. I will join you 
this evening, if I am not asleep. Do not count 
upon me, and, above all, say nothing about it, 

except to Lady M . I hate to be expected — 

perhaps looked for." 

She thought her Bevil was hardly as good- 
tempered as he used to be, but told herself he 
was tired. Fatigue accounts to a loving woman's 
mind for half the discomforts she suffers from 
her men folk. 

Late in theevening Lady M ^'s rooms were 

Ml. A leader of fashion, and of politics of the 
day, a woman of no mean attainments, her 
house was a favourite resort of aU persons of 
standing, or pretensions to fame. There were 
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to be met, artists, travellers, ministers, lite- 
rary celebrities ; and there, in the beautiful 
roomB adorned with pictures, statues, plants, 
Helen Latimer stood conyersing with Lord 
Hawkstead. She had been looking at some 
rare engravings with her father, and Lord 
Hawkstead had joined them. Some one had 
detained Colonel Latimer, asking questions on 
Lidian affairs, with which he was well acquaint- 
ed, and Helen had moved forward with a group 
of persons into another room. Lord Hawkstead 
remained beside her. 

She was unusually grave, having had letters 
from Susie at Ashfield, that told of suffering 
and discontent. Lord Hawkstead soon per- 
ceived her depression, and gently inquired its 
cause, with an interest that pleased her. 

*'I was thinking," she replied, after telling 
him of her cousin's letter, « of staying away 
from here to-night. Lideed, I should like to 
go back to Ashfield at once, for some reasons. 
I do not know that we can do more than we 
have done. Our people are tolerably comfort- 
able. My father has lowered rents, and raised 
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wages, and gi^en extra work on his eetatOi until 
things light themselves a Kttle. And he never 
employs, for what he can do himself, a bailiff^ 
or go-between, making mischief Yon know 
the aooonnt of the plagaes of Egypt. He that 
believed the word of the Lord took his cattle 
and people ont of the field, housing them 
against the storms, and they were safe. The 
voice of the people is low, hot it may be heard, 
and their cry enters the ears of the God of 
Sabaoth. Of oomne jnst now is not the worst 
time, and Summer, harvest, hop-picking are be- 
fore the people ; they will earn something ; but 
in some places Ihey are in a terrible state of 
destitntion, and instead of being patient, as 
they have so long been, they are restless and 
defiant. The contrasts of life are so dreadfiiL 
In onr Sussex there are people starving, wretch- 
ed, and I am here in a grand lighted room, sur- 
rounded with Inxory and feshion. If everyone 
would do what Papa has done the contrasts 
would not be so dreadfuL" 

^ We have talked before of these things, but 
only casually. I had no idea your interest in 
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them was so deep. It is yery charming of you, 
placed so high in intelligence and fortune, to 
think of these poor brutes ; but you must al- 
ways have these contrasts; you must have 
hewers of wood and drawers of water." 

" They are not brutes, and we should not, at 
our own peril, leave them so. Mine may be 
yery bad political economy, but it is at least my 
idea of justice and of Christianity. We ought 
not to leave them sunk in ignorance, idleness, 
wickedness. You and I are answerable for this. 
I call it a frightful wrong, and an enormous 
mistake, to draw distinctions so wide between 
class and class. It must end one day, and ill 
for those who oppress. The masses wiU rise 
and will improve, and we should help them to 
develop into good men, and make them our 
friends. I do believe we are bound to go with 
less ourselves, so as to bring the balance more 
equal. Why are you and I to have every- 
thing, and these poor sheep go almost without 
bread ?" 

'^ My dear Miss Latimer, this matter is before 
Parliament; it forms the subject of petitions, and 
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memorials, and bills forinvestigatioD, much dis* 
cussion, and many speeches." 

*^ I know it ; and whilst honourable gentlemen 
talk and argue, and quarrel with one another 
how a difficulty is to be met, how handled, the 
sufferers go on from bad to worse, their trouble 
untouched, their wounds unhealed, and them- 
selves passing daily from patience into rebellion^ 
You shall read my cousin's letter if you like. 
She and her husband have ample means of 
knowing the whole truth. You speak of legis- 
lation and Parliament : why, at the very opening 
of Parliament this matter was discussed, and 
there was actually an argument delaying the 
time for meeting, and for putting an end to the 
evil, as to whether the distress was partial or 
general." 

He looked at her in surprise, with a certain 
admixture of fear and admiration. 

" I did not know you were a politician — and 
a reformer into the bargain." 

"You know it now. Never mind by what 
name I am called. Reform is a wide word, and 
may contain all I mean and wish for, though ita 
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accepted meaniDg may be different and restrict- 
ed. Lord Hawkstead, I said I had an idea of 
not coming here to-night — I altered that idea 
because I wished to see you." 

He looked at her earnestly ; she was wound 
lip to the task she had set herself, and went on 
without heeding him : 

" You have been very kind to me " — he mur- 
mured something, but she waved her hand 
slightly to silence him, — "and I have talked 
freely to you. I came here to-night to see you — 
to entreat you to take a more liberal, honourable 
oourse with respect to your labourers and 
dependents — to entreat you to imitate my 
father's endeavours to lighten heavy burdens — 
to give sufficiency and peace whilst there is 
time." 

He smiled. 

" People take different views on this point. 
English gentlemen are not cowards. If rebel- 
lion breaks out, we know how to stop it, and 
shall not be afraid to do so. Discontented, 
ignorant savages do not know what they want, 
and revolt against their masters. The masters 
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must chastise them— crush them, if necessary. 
Half measures are of no use." 

" They are not. I pray you to use not force^ 
but influence; not the lash, the dragoon, the 
prison — ^perhaps the gallows — but Christiaui 
kindness and knowledge ; help both in money 
and sympathy. By money I mean more work 
found, and better paid — not poor-law relief or 
private charitable doles. You know what has- 
already happened in the manufacturing dis* 
tricts." 

" I do, and how it has been put down." 

" You use the right expression — put down ; 
not cured — not put away. Certain concessions- 
had to be made, certain rioters were punished — 
and justly, perhaps ; but the evil is there still, to 
break out again in some other form." 

^*You are speaking of artisans, manufac- 
turing population — a different class from our 
plodding agricultural labourers. They are not 
so ill-used, nor so restless and inquiring, nor 
so partially, and therefore dangerously, educated 
as the artisans of towns. It will take much to 
rouse the day-labourer of the south into revolt." 
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** How do you know the much has not comet 
Ton count on the difference between artisan and 
labourer, and you could not make a more terrible 
mistake. The very weakness and ignorance of 
ihe latter give their oppressors the hope of con- 
tinuing their injustice and misrule. You draw 
A distinction between town and country, and 
yet so much better have been the wages paid 
to the artisan, so miserable has been the lot, so 
heavy the privations, so grinding the poverty 
^nd want of the labourers, that they have left 
the country and gone into the towns for work. 
Several families have left your own estate at 
Parkhurst : you will find I am right, if you in- 
quire." 

" The question, I repeat, is before Parliament. 
Committees of all sorts have been held. What 
more can be done ?" 

" As I said before, a great many words are 
expended, a great deal of party feeling is evoked, 
and the cruel suffering goes on. It is an old 
«aying * What is everyone's business is that of 
no one at all.' If you — each man of wealth and 
power — wait for the other to begin what he 
almost acknowledges is a duty, when is the 
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work to commence ? What can be done, you 
ask me ? What can I tell you of the machinery 
of law and politics? I can only see broad 
facts. Have you no extravagancies you can 
do without which would give money to pay for 
work done? Tou may not want roads, or 
bridges, or any great things, but look at your 
cottages. Have them roofed, and drained, and 
mended; set your people to do it, and pay 
them out of the money you waste upon places 
Uke this, upon your horses and your billiards. 
So much for individuals. And for the public 
generally, are no taxes too high, pressing un- 
equally upon poor and rich, to the disadvantage 
of the former? Are there no highly-paid sine- 
curists, who are amassing wealth, and buying 
up land, that would be better distributed, and 
in the hands of many ? Are there not many 
confessedly over-paid persons? Might not 
these injustices be done away ? We have each 
of us our own independent work, and only to- 
day in which to work — ^there is no to-morrow 
for anyone." 

''Miss Latimer, you are speaking home 
truths, and in some respects, though I differ 
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from you in the main, sensible truths. These 
things are under consideration." 

" Perhaps ; but this is one of my chief points. 
Do something yourself at once." 

"Physician, heal thyself. Pray may I ask 
what you dot" he asked, with a look half of 
admiration, half of irony. 

"Is there any need I should speak of myself? 
There was a time when I had never thought of 
duties owed to the poor by the rich ; and then 
your brother came. I heard him and my 
father talk ; and " — her head had been slightly 
drooped and turned from him, but she seemed 
to feel that she owed it to her own dignity 
and convictions to evince no shamefacedness, 
and she turned to him bravely — " since 
then I have drunk no wine; I wear plain 
clothes ; I allow myself no single extravagance. 
I have carefully taken account of money so 
saved, and I have spent it amongst the women 
of our labourers in teaching them needlework, 
making them work for one another. I have 
given away nothing in mere charity, which 
only increases the troubles under which they 
groan. They must learn to help themselves ; 
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they must learn the dignity of their own 
position, and to believe that those who are 
not placed by God in the same circnmstanceft 
with them can and do respect them." 

Bright tears stood in her blue eyes, her lips 
quivered with emotion; her whole frame 
seemed glorified. 

^ You are beantifol I" he said, with the ex- 
pression of a man who utters an acknowledged 
truth, and pays no compliment. '^ Arguments 
so uttered, so supported, might go far with 
most men; for me, I could almost — " he 
paused. 

^ ^ Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian/" she quoted in low tones, as she 
looked at his &ce, and perceived, from the 
direction and expression of his eyes, that he 
had experienced a great and sudden surprise. 

" My brother ! Bevil is in London I" he said 
quickly. 

She turned and met the gaze of the man of 
whom she had so lately spoken. 

Bevil was grave and pale ; he looked tired, 
older, Helen thought. Tired he might well be» 

VOL. in. D 
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for he had not rested for two nights ; he had 
gone to his room and Iain down, as he had told 
his mother ; bat sleep would not come. He had 
sat thinking; now that he had attained his 
object and was in England, what was he to do t 
What had he come for? How could he further 
Murray's suit f What did it all matter to him ? 

However, he would go and see what they 
were all about, and what the old world he 
used to know, looked like. This, at least, was 
what he told himself as he was driven down to 

Lady M ^'s, and he felt, as he drew near his 

destination, that it was a folly, and that he 
would have been better and happier alone in 
his quiet room. His feeling changed as he 
mounted the stairs, and as the doors into the 
magnificent suite of rooms were thrown open 
before him. 

The hum of voices, the sound of music, the 
scent of flowers, awoke his old train of 
thoughts, and he stood, leaning against a 
console table, watching the gay crowd, its 
brilliant colours and constant changes, that 
reminded him of his old toy, a kaleidoscope. 
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He was engrossed and lost in the mere optical 
effect, like a child again. A change came in 
the pattern and colours when, jnatbefore him, 
stood his brother and Helen Latimer, deeply occu- 
pied in conversation. He was no child now, but a 
man, watching a phase in the great game of life. 
He did not stir a muscle, but watched those 
two figures intently, as if he had staked all he 
possessed upon the upshot of their converse ; he 
could not have explained why. 

Presently a hand touched him, and a voice 
said: 

*' Ah, Bevil, how are you 1 When did you 
amve i 

" Pretty scene, is it not, Murray ?" he said 
carelessly, as if he had seen his friend only an 
hour before — "gay and amusing. What does 
that mean?" he added in clear cutting tones, 
pointing to the two figures he had been so 
earnestly observing. 

Murray shrugged his shoulders and flushed 
up to his brow. 

"How should I know? Did you get my 
letter!" 

d2 
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" I did. Does she flirt with everyone ? Is 
she fickle? Why should she have left my 
friend? — or is that earnest? Earnest?" — ^he 
spoke low and eagerly — ** and therefore not to 
be gainsaid by you or me V 

" I wrote you that she would not suffer me to 
speak to her. I have been told since then that 
Lord Hawkstead is in pursuit of her as an 
heiress, and that the season will not close 
before she has accepted him." 

" Well, and what then ?" Morton turned round 
pale and fierce. " You gave me to understand 
that your chances were good, that you hoped 
to win her. That was one thing, this is quite 
another. If she is a mere idler, what have you 
and I to do here ?" 

Murray murmured something which Bevil 
did not hear, for at that moment Lord Hawk- 
stead lifted his head and recognised his brother, 
and Helen turned round. 

Bevil went towards them, saluted Helen in a 
distant manner, but took the hand she offered 
him ; inquired for Colonel and Mrs. Latimer with 
the most frigid politeness, as performing an un- 
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interesting duty ; nodded to his brother, " How 
are you, Hawkstead ?" and would have passed 
on. But Murray had addressed Helen, and 
Bevil stood silent by bis brother. Lord Hawk- 
stead began the usual common-places : '^ When 
did you come over I How long are you going 
to stay? Did our mother expect you?" to all 
of which he received laconic answers. 

" These rooms are very pretty," Lord Hawk- 
stead began again. ^^ The party is breaking up 
already. What are you going to do? Will 
you come back with me ?" 

" Thank you, no. I go with Murray to his 
club, and I sleep at home. I shall probably 
leave town immediately. I may go to Park- 
hurst for a couple of days." 

"Are you going to Sussex, Mr. Morton?" 
Helen interrupted. "I am very anxious for 
Sussex news. If you are in London again, will 
you call on us ? I have had sad letters from 
my cousin to-day, who, perhaps you know, has 
married the Rector of Ashfield." 

'^ Sad news ! and you are here I" he said, 
more reproachfully than he was aware. "I 
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had bnsiness in England, and came to this 
house to-night to see what the world was doing. 
As it was in the days of Noe : the flood came 
and destroyed them all." 

"You speak hard things; but you do not 
alarm me. I, too, look forward to evil days. I 
trust we have in some degree prepared for 
them." 

"And yet I find you in the throng of the 
gay and thoughtless." 

" My parents wished me to come to London. 
Only by wide experience can you tell what you 
really prefer, and what is your vocation." 

" Do I understand this is yours t — that your 
part in life is to shine amongst the votaries 
of fashion f Do you know much of the man 
with whom you were talking!" 

She had begun to feel hurt at his manner, at 
his brusque, hard words. 

"I was not thinking of shining," she said, 
haughtily ; " one may be pleased and pleasing, 
without being untrue or idle. I have met that 
man — ^your brother — several times. WhatI know 
of him I like. To-night I wished specially to talk 
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to him about things in which I am interested^ 
and in which he can do great service ; and I 
have been trying to exert my influence with 
him.'^ 

^'I wish you all success/' he replied, as 
haughtily as she had spoken, and returning the 
proud look with which she had faced him. 
" Murray, my dear fellow, if you are ready we 
will go. I have not been in bed for two nights, 
and rest will be welcome. Miss Latimer will 
excuse us." 

Bevil Morton bowed, but Murray stopped to 
shake hands with her, and give her a wistful 
look that was quite lost upon her, busy in 
thought with other things. 

"Shall we go and find my father?'* she 
asked, rousing herself, and putting her hand 
unasked on Lord Hawkstead's arm. *^ I cannot 
think what has detained him." 

Bevil and Murray saw the action, others saw 
it too, and the general conclusion was that 
Miss Latimer would accept the Viscount, in 
spite of his debts and somewhat tarnished 
reputation; that Hawkstead had the luck of 
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the devil, and that it was high time he settled 
down, and ranged himself, as the French have 
it. They were surprised at the lady's taste, 
but then there was no accounting for women's 
caprices ; and perhaps, poor fool, she had, like 
others before her, taken it into her head to 
reform the rake, and glory in the difficulty of 
the task. 

Lord Parkhurst, who had come in for half an 
hour to show himself amongst the crowd, 
mentally rubbed his hands, and thought his 
elder son would right himself yet, that he was 
both a wise and a lucky fellow. 

Lord Hawkstead, however, made no illusions 
to himself. He knew that the girl upon his 
arm talked to and trusted him solely because 
he was a man who ought to have power and 
influence, and because he was Bevil Morton's 
brother. Some echo of the gossip had reached 
Colonel Latimer. He was still minded not to 
interfere with his daughter, but to let her native 
dignity and rectitude assert themselves, so fully 
was he convinced that she would come safe out 
of the trials that he deemed good for her high- 
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Gonraged, imperatiye, and enthusiastic character. 
He conld not refrain from saying, -with a rather 
grim attempt at a smile when he bid her good- 
night after Lady M 's party, 

" People say my Pickle is to be a bride before 
the year is out. That you will marry Lord 
Hawkstead, my dear," he added gravely, in 
answer to her look of surprise. 

" I marry Lord fiawkstead I We have 
scarcely an idea or thought in common. K 
people would only mind their own affairs ; they 
always make mischief. To begin with, you do 
not like him ; I would rather not marry anyone 
you dislike. Papa, dear ; mother, dear, do not 
look grave and anxious at me. Pickle as I am, 
believe me I am true and steadfast; Lord 
Hawkstead knows well that I am not playing 
or flirting with him, or anyone else. I was 
very angry with Murray for daring to dictate 
to me whom I should know, and how I should 
behave." 

" Angry with Mijrray 1 I feared you were. I 
wish you could have seen him, child, with your 
old father's eyes. I like the lad." 
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^^ Tou Bee through him, as a transparency, the 
image of yonr dead friend/' she said, with her 
arm about her father's neck. *^ I am not going 
to marry at all." 

*' At any rate, you will tell us first ; and you 
must not marry into Lord Parkhurst's family. 
I would never give my consent." 

"I will tell you. No Morton is likely to 
marry me," she said, springing from her father's 
grasp, and waving him a kiss as she left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' /^UR child is a surprise to us both, Kate, I 
^ suspect," the Colonel said. " Not that 
I would have her different. There is a fear- 
less uprightness about her that is beyond price. 
Lady Parkhurst praised her to me, and Lord 
Hawkstead told me I had in her a staunch 
supporter of my views and plans. What da 
you think of her urging upon him the duties 
incumbent upon a landlord? speaking very 
plainly, too^* cutting him up,' he called it. She 
is quite right in supposing that he will never 
make the mistake of supposing that she flirts 
with him, or desires his attentions." 

^'So little does she desire attentions from 
him, or from anyone else, that she said this 
morning she thought she ought to go home. If 
you said yon wished to go, she would be quite 
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ready. There is to be a fancy dress ball at 
Petersfield House on Thursday, Helen's dress 
<$ame home to-day. She dances beautifully, 
she is fitted to shine ; you see how much liked 
43he is, but her heart is at home. Finery, 
amusement have no hold upon her ; she looks 
on as a student might. She is not fluttered or 
diisturbed, because she has neither vanity nor 
affectation." 

^^ Our Helen is beautiful after all, and redeems 
her name by moral if not physical beauty." 

Whilst they talked of and praised their 
darling, she was sitting in her room with Susie's 
letter on her knees. Unbinding her long hair, 
her thoughts had wandered from the letter 
itself, and she was wondering whether she had 
spoken too eagerly, with an earnestness border- 
ing on impertinence, to Lord Hawkstead, who 
was but a stranger. It was of little consequence, 
however; the real question of moment was, 
would anything she had said avail with him. 
Here she lost herself in musing, seeing in 
imagination happy cottage homes filled with 
cheerful feices, women sewing, children playing 
or learning, men coming home with honest 
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wages enough to secure comfort and content. 
So earnestly did she desire this that she proba- 
bly uttered no sincerer prayer when on her 
knees. Anticipating Emerson, Helen Latimer 
felt deeply what he has lately so ably written : 

" I think that the heroism which at this day 
would make on us the impression of Epami* 
nondas and Phocion must be that of a domestic 
conqueror. He who shall bravely and grace- 
fully subdue the Gorgon of Convention and 
Fashion, and show men how to lead a clean^ 
handsome, and heroic life amid the beggarly 
elements of our cities and villages ; whoso shall 
teach me how to eat my meat, and take my 
repose, and deal with men, without any shame 
following, will restore the life of man to splen- 
dour, and make his own name dear to history." 

Then her thoughts resumed. Were it not bet- 
ter to be bom a cottage-girl, and be free to come 
and go, to speak, be spoken to, to love her love, 
and live her life, without notes and comments'. 

Why should people be so ready with their 
suppositions and suggestions'? Could she not 
speak to whom she would ? Could she not like 
a man without being suspected of wishing to 
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marry him? — and they seemed to think the sus- 
picion more probable, even reasonable, because he 
was the elder son of an Earl I What right had 
Murray to interfere, to give himself airs, to make 
disagreeable remarks, and, in a fit of sulks, 
leave her un-squired ? She had given him his 
answer long ago. Did they all think her so 
fickle, so changeable, so ignorant of her own 
mind? What, too, had Murray said? He 
must have said something to Bevil Morton, or 
why should he have taken it upon him to treat 
her with a mixture of coldness and scorn t 
What had she done? She would urge upon 
her parents to leave town to-morrow; she 
would not wait for the amusements of the next 
two days. But then people would say she 
was disappointed of her prize, or would invent 
a hundred other false reasons for her conduct. 
That was more than she could bear. She 
would stay, and face them all. Once again she 
lost herself in musing : her head drooped, and 
the veil of her dark hair fell over her face and 
hands. 

From that musing she roused herself with a 
start, sprang to her feet, and shook back her 
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long tresses. Her lips were quiyering, her 
cheeks were crimson, and her blae eyes were 
full of tears, as she looked at her image in the 
glass. 

^^For shame, Helen Latimer! Are you so 
weak? Will your arms feebly let fall the 
shield you have so desired to bear? Have you 
not patience and courage to carry it till the 
stains are worn out by constant, carefal use ? 
Can you not put away every weight, and keep 
yourself free for your own special and chosen 
work ?" 

Enigmatical words, but the only ones she 
uttered. She passed her hands before her 
burning cheeks, twisted her hair round her 
head, and, springing into her bed, buried her 
face in the pillows. 

Bevil Morton staid but a few minutes with 
his friend after they left the Assembly. He 
was tired, he said, and wished to be alone. 
He went to bed annoyed with others, and yet 
more annoyed with himself ; determining that 
he would go in the morning and see if his 
papers were in readiness for him, and if he 
could not return to B at once ; he tossed 
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about, thought he would get up and read, and 
fell into a dreamless sleep, even as he thought 
that he should never sleep. 

Lord Hawkstead did not care much for his 

« 

brother, but he was not wanting in a sort ot 
good nature. Bevil had been some time away, 
and he looked sadly tired and bored last night ; 
he might as well say a civil word to the lad. 

" What's the order of the day, Bevil f " he 
cried noisily, entering his brother's room and 
scattering a heap of papers from the table with 
his riding-cane. « Come out and have a ride ; 
I can mount you pretty well. I have kept 
your old horse still." 

Bevil shook his head. 

^' Thank you, Hawkstead, I was going to the 
Foreign Office. I want to take my orders, and 
return to my post as soon as I can. There is 
nothing to keep me here." 

" Verj'* well ; we'll ride there together, and 
take a turn in the park afterwards. It is 
looking pretty now. You will not leave for 
Dover till to-night, and you may just as well 
give me the pleasure of your company till you 
start. We'll dine at any hour you like. If 
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you should not go to-day, we'll go to the 
Opera and hear Sontag; she is very fine. 
They give * Norma ' to-night ; besides, Taglioni 
dances in a new ballet. And to-morrow I can 
get you a card for the fancy-dress ball, to 
which all the world is going. Don't look sour 
or half-hearted about it ; say done, like a good 
fellow. Who knows," he added, with a spice 
of malice in his tone, though he carefully stood 
with his back to his brother, and arranged the 
papers he had before disturbed, " but that you 
and Miss Latimer, between you, may make a 
convert of me to your opinions ? She gave me 
a regular wigging last night, I can tell you, 
and quoted you into the bargain." 

He heard his brother push his chair back 
restlessly, and knew that his shot had told; 
then, turning round to the looking-glass, he 
pulled out his whiskers and re-tied his neck- 
cloth, saying carelessly, and jerking out his 
words with the efforts he was making to 
improve his personal appearance, 

" I would stay a day or two, Bevil, if only 
for the mother's sake; you were always her 

veil. in. B 
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boy. She would like you to go with her to the 
ball to-morrow. If you run away in a hurry, 
you will have everyone saying you went in a 
pet, and they are sure to give it some ridiculous 
cause — ^perhaps lay it to me, and say you were 
jealous of my being trop hien vu by the pretty 
heiress." 

'^ Confound all their sayings, and all their 
impudence I" cried Bevil, unusually disturbed. 
" I wish there was not a pretty woman, nor an 
heiress either, in the world 1 The ridiculous 
jargon of society * separateth chief friends ' as 
effectually as any tale-bearer." 

" Your philanthropy is large, I daresay, Bevil," 
laughed Lord Hawkstead ; ^^ and you are a sad 
leveller — socialist, communist — ^what is the pro- 
per word? I suppose your residence abroad 
has tended to make you sympathise with revo- 
lutionary movements. Our wise orators take 
the same turn, for the most part." 

" Most unwisely and unjustly," broke in Bevil. 
" How can, how dare people sympathise with 
Belgians and Frenchmen in throwing off tyran- 
nical burdens, and ousting their rulers, and 
then preach law and order to our own working- 
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classes, who have plenty to complain of. The 
cry in England always means Money, to our 
shame. Keep down the many, that the few 
may get rich. Starve the many, that the few 
may fare sumptuously. Lower wages and raise 
the price of land, so that the labourer may have 
no garden or field, and be at the mercy of his 
employer, and the rich may of their broad lands 
make a solitude, peopling it with sheep or deer." 

" Not badly put ; but there is a good deal to 
be said on the other side." 

" The other side, which always has the first 
word and the last, which has might to support 
its pretensions, the members of which having 
more to lose — of the thick clay that clogs a 
man's soul, of the riches that he holds only for 
this world, and that make it hard for him to 
enter the kingdom of Heaven — hold fast toge- 
ther, and refrain from nothing that can ensure 
them success." 

" Now that yon have had your say out, and 
I have not interrupted you, but listened pa- 
tiently, suppose you accept my invitation, and 
ride out with me. It will be quite as good for 

E 2 
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you as writing here — unless you are in the agony 
of composition." 

Bevil turned over the page on which he had 
been engaged. 

'^I have time on my hands abroad, and I 
write for the Gentleman % Magazine — sometimes 
an essay, sometimes poetry. They are always 
glad to get anything from me, they say. I 
have also lately written political articles for the 
daily papers. Do not shrug your shoulders, they 
are temperate enough, more moderate than most 
of the articles, of whatever colour, for there is just 
as much heat of opinion, and bitterness in ex- 
pressing it, on one side as on the other." 

** You are too much of a gentleman, I know, 
to let your tongue or your pen wag indiscrimi- 
nately " 

'' Gentleman be hanged !" burst out Bevil. 

" Philosopher, poet, then, what you will, my 
most irascible brother. Nothing I can say will 
please you this morning, I see. What on earth 
you writers have to say on the shortest, or at 
no notice, passes my comprehension. Come 
along out, the balmy month of May will soothe 
you. Both poet and philosopher require to 
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seek the haunts of men, and study their fellow- 
creatures occasionally." 

" Very well, I will go with you, on this un- 
derstanding, that I &8t go to the Foreign 
Office, and if my despatches are ready, that I 
shall leave at once for the Continent." 

Lord Hawkstead readily promised, though 
he smiled at his brother's persistency, and sus- 
pected, with his astute experience, and not 
without reason, that Bevil was clinging to the 
form of what he considered his duty, because 
he had loosed his hold upon the spirit of it. The 
younger man had been startled and annoyed at 
the possibility of being suspected of pique and 
envy. 

Bevil made his inquiries, and having received 
his answer in the negative, with the added pro- 
mise that he should be duly informed when it 
would be necessary for him to leave England^ 
he rejoined his brother with a lighter counte- 
nance and quicker step. 

The brothers passed the day together, with 
some boredom on Bevil's part, but he was bent 
on concealing as far as possible any expression 
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of his feelings. They called together in Brook 
Street, but Colonel Latimer was not at home. 
In the evening they went to the Opera, where 
the attention of both was divided between the 
stage and the box where the Latimers were 
seated. They spoke little to each other — one 
of them at any rate desirous to be supposed 
engrossed by the woes of the Druid priestess and 
the splendid voice of her who impersonated her. 
Leaving the theatre, as they stood in the crush- 
room, Bevil asked, with a well-feigned yawn, 

" Who was the tall, awkward man with the 
Latimers t I have seen him surely, but not 
with them— the idea is not famiUar." 

" Sir Ralph Stanley. I only knew the other 
day they were cousins ; and he is their nearest 
relative. Miss Latimer told me of the fact in 
her own naive fashion." He then recounted 
the scene, colouring it a little; and Bevil 
deigned to be amused. 

" It is a pity he is not more attractive in ap- 
pearance, more youthful — there might have been 
a match there; as it is " and he laughed. 

** Women will marry anybody — expediency is 
their rule." 
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" I should have thought not, or they would 
have made the best politicians. You asked 
•where you had seen Sir Balph Stanley ; you 
must surely recollect a green-coated, high-col- 
lared man, in town for only a week or two at 
a time, like a bird of passage, either riding, with 
a groom behind him, on a splendid, square little 
horse, or rushing blindly out from Hookham's 
shop on passers-by, and begging your pardon 
when he was half-way up the street. The 
young lady seems to hare taken to her cousin ; 
he is constantly there, and so prettily behaved." 

"Exactly; as I said just now, women will 
marry anyone," answered Bevil, in clear, bitter 
tones; 

"Mrs. Latimer^s carriage stops the way!" 
cried voices from below. 

"Coming down," was the answer close at 
Bevil's ear. He turned to meet Helen's dark 
blue eyes fall of reproach. She had heard his 
last sentence, he felt sure, and he steeled him- 
self against her gaze, and said in his heart he 
hoped that it would do her good to hear the 
truth for once. She bowed as she passed him. 
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and Colonel Latimer clapped his Bhonlder, hur- 
rying on, 

•* Sorry I was out this morning, Morton — 
come another day-->-I cannot wait now." 

Beyil stood looking after him, still hearing 
the Colonel's voice, still seeing the reproach in 
Helen's eyes. He was roused from a reverie 
by his brother's voice, and shook off irritably 
the hand he laid on him. 

" Come along, Bevil ; the crowd is all gone, 
the way is quite clear. The very shadow of 
the loveliest of the Greeks has departed." 

** That girl has none of the accepted attri- 
butes of beauty. I wonder how so fastidious 
a man as you should call her lovely. She 
might — I once thought she would — assert her 
right to her name by beauty of soul. I come 
home, after some months' absence, and find her 
steeped to the lips in worldliness, haughty and 
vain. With such a father, one might have ex- 
pected something better ; but when I saw her 
at Ashfield Park, I warned Murray. You un- 
derstand I am speaking in Murray Eraser's in* 
terests." 
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" Oh, indeed I" ejaculated the other — " won- 
derfully kind of you !" 

*^That if she were all she looked, all she 
talked, she might make him one of the most 
blessed of mortals, but that time only could 
prove whether she was an impulsive enthusiast, 
or whether there was any depth of character. 
She has refused Murray, as good a fellow as 
ever breathed ; and yet he is so infatuated that 
he keeps on hoping she may know better. She 
amused herself, as other women have done be- 
fore her. I don't know that one has any right 
to blame her. • The world ! the world 1" 

" You either are, or pretend to be, the very 
blindest beetle that ever ran — however, that is 
your own business ; but let me give you a hint 
for your friend Murray. He has not a chance 
with her ; you may tell him I said so." 

** Good night, Hawkstead," Bevil said abrupt- 
ly, when they had gained the cabriolet that was 
in waiting. ** I shall walk home." 

Bevil kept his rooms all next day, after hav- 
ing taken a very early stroll before any of his 
&mily were stirring. He had ordered a dress 
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for the &nc7 ball, and when it arrived, he lifted 
his eyes from his book now and then to survey 
it critically, and with increasing dislike. Late 
in the afternoon his mother sent to ask him to 
drive out to Richmond with her. The day had 
been hot, and the cool country air was refresh- 
ing as they passed through the lanes, bordered 
with elms in their freshest green, saw the gay 
grass fields and the lovely orchards rich in 
pink and white blossoms, and beheld the river, 
alive with boats passing to and fro, running 
blue and merry between its picturesque banks. 

^'Let us put up the horses and dine here, 
mother." 

Lady Parkhurst gladly acceded to his wish. 
They wandered under the great trees in the 
park, sat in the hotel garden, that slopes down 
to the river, where so many people sit and gaze 
Summer after Summer, and enjoyed the charm- 
ing converse of congenial parent and child, 
now in speech, now in silence, without effort, 
and without constraint. Bevil returned to 
town rested and quiet in mind ; his fancy cos- 
tume no longer offended his taste ; he dressed 
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quickly, because his young sister was indignant 
at being detained by him so long from her 
amusement. 

In a recent Winter Exhibition there hung a 
picture of Mr. Tickell. Dark, thoughtful eye& 
shine under dark brows, the effect of which is 
heightened by powdered hair; the mouth m 
peculiarly sweet and sensitive; the whole air 
of the man is contemplative and refined. One 
has only to look at it twice to see that it is the 
portrait of a gentleman, a scholar, a poet. 

Bevil Morton strongly resembled that picture, 
flis dress was of the same date; the coat of 
blue-grey velvet,'tumed up with black, trimmed 
with silver, and with silver buttons, long coat- 
cuffs trimmed with lace, a laced waistcoat, a cra- 
vat of lace loosely tied, and lace ruffles. Lady 
Parkhurst, her son, and daughter arrived whea 
dancing was at its height. Emmeline was car- 
ried away at once into the ball-room, and Bevil 
drew his mother into a small boudoir, which was- 
deserted, and commanded a view of the dancers.^ 
A crowd of quaint figures were grouped about ; 
many persons attired with the strangest want 
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of perception in the dresses least suited to them, 
And in which it would be impossible to dance. 
Bevil, seated by his mother, with his gloves 
lying across his knees, and his chin resting in 
his hand, was amr«ing her with pithy sayings, 
and with comparisons. The incongmoos masses 
— ^Milton and a gipsy, a huntsman and St. 
Cecilia, Friar Tuck and Joan of Arc — divided, 
and gave to view two carefully-arranged cos- 
tume quadrilles — one of peasants, of various 
lands, the other of persons in the dress of the 
reign of Henry Vll. They were pretty enough, 
and offended neither taste nor dignity, but 
Bevil wondered how the next dance, a waltz, 
could possibly be executed in such impeding 
attire. 

Skirting the crowd that watched the quad- 
rilles, three figures came towards the boudoir, 
in which lay a little mantle of white Cashmere, 
with golden threads run into its woof, and bor- 
dered with gold, upon which Bevil's eyes had 
fastened more than once. 

A Venetian Senator and his wife, after a 
picture by Tintoretto, and a girl clothed in soft 
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white Cashmere, bordered with gold, which fell 
down to her feet, shod in white, with golden 
sandals, a girdle of gold and blue abont her 
waist, knots of gold and blue at the long shoul- 
der-pieces of her sleeveless dress, plain gold 
bands on her arms, and in her chestnut hair a 
fillet of ivy-leayes, with little clusters of golden 
berries Was she a nymph, Aurora, a muse, 
Nausicaa t All these names occurred to Bevil 
as the Latimers came up. He rose, and left 
for Mrs. Latimer the place on the sofa by his 
mother. He had scarcely addressed Helen be- 
fore his brother and Murray Fraser had joined 
them. The two latter were entreating her to 
dance, if only once, with them. 

^' Fancy costume is not the most convenient 
for such things. I will never go again under 
such difficulties. I cannot say that I quite ad- 
mire such a strange assemblage. I have been 
laughing immoderately. Papa says I am dis- 
gracing him." 

She was radiant. The little shaded room 
seemed lightened by her presence. Bevil step- 
ped forward. 
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" Neither of these gentlemen has named any 
particular dance. Will you give me the next 
one. Miss Latimer, a waltz ? Do you remember 
your old dancing-master said I had finished 
your education in that branch of art t" 

^*I remember. We danced a Minuet de la 
Oour. Yes, I will waltz with you now. My 
dress is no impediment to my dancing." 

She drew the long folds a little off her feet 
through her belt. 

**I should suppose not. Greek nymphs — 
Diana herself — found it possible, in such attire, 
to scour plain and mountain." 

He led her out into the ball-room during the 
introductory phrases of the orchestra, and with 
the first regular pulsations of the music in triple 
time their feet beat back an echo. 

They interchanged no words, perhaps remem- 
bering, and fearing to renew, the unkindness of 
the previous evening ; perhaps because silence 
is often more eloquent than words. At this 
moment there was perfect unity of thought and 
feeling between them ; it were best not to dis- 
turb it. Had he put his thoughts in words, he 
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would have said, with Florizol : 

** When you do dance, 1 wish you 
A wave of the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that : move stiU, still so ; 
And own no other function.*' 

He might even have added : 

i( each your doing, 
So singular in each particular. 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens." 

When the dance was over he kept her hand 
upon his arm, standing still where the soft light 
of a chandelier fell upon her face, throwing her 
features into high relief, and deepening the 
shadows under her brows and about her mouth, 
causing thereby a sad but not hard expression. 
His gaze was fixed on her as she stood, with 
averted face, recovering breath. He thought her 
like a fine cameo. Had it been in these modern 
days, she would have reminded him of the 
beautiful effects of photography. 

*'So you are in London," he said at last. 
"And do you like it r 

"Can you ask me such a question ¥" She 
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turned slowly, and lifted her clear blue eyes. 

^^ It is a natural one, surely. The difference 
between your present life, and that other in 
which I used to know you, is so great.*' 

*^ Yes ?" she said, inquiringly, and waited for 
the expression of the inferences he was drawing 
from the comparison he had made. 

" I should say Yes," he replied ; " not in the 
tone of inquiry you used, but in affirmatire 
answer to my own question." 

The colour surged into her face, but she did 
not interrupt him, nor did her eyes swerve from 
their steady look. 

^^You seem to me thoroughly acclimatized 
here — quite at home, as people say. You are 
admired and sought — doubtless flattered. Can 
a woman desire more ? I should probably hare 
seen no objection to your being here, had I 
never seen you under another aspect. It took 
me by surprise at first ; now I am no longer 
surprised." 

She stood a moment, debating whether she 
should go and leave him without a word, or whe- 
ther she should induce him to continue his re- 
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marksy impertinent as she felt them to be, and so 
difiipe] the daud of confusion and vexation in 
which he seemed enveloped. Could she, without 
lessening her dignity, make a step towards 
soothing his irritation? Had she any right to 
suppose he was irritated ? — and wfo^ it for her to 
soothe him ? She was vexed with herself for 
having thought of such a thing. Soothe him I 
He was cross, ill-tempered. Why should she 
care? But at last the woman in her asserted 
its supremacy, and she said gently — 

*' I fancy you are somewhat mistaken in your 
estimates of character; you certainly are in 
mine. Is it very extraordinary that for one 
season I should be in London? Most girls 
of my age — I will add, without vanity or 
conceit of any sort, of my position — come. 
My father, no idler or worldly-minded man, 
as you know, wished me to come, though it has 
in some ways inconvenienced, and in only one 
way been agreeable to him to bring me. He 
considered it part of my education — he even 
said that it was most necessary as a corrective 
to my impressionable disposition. He may be 

VOL. ni. F 
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right; he did not consnlt me on the subject. 
There was to have been a Drawing-room, and 
mj parents wished to have me presented. Of 
course the King's health has precluded any 
possibility of that. I am glad. I never had a 
pleasant idea of him, poor man I Everybody 
says he will not recover, though he has been 
better again later. It does not matter now, as 
&r as I am concerned. I am going home to- 
morrow.* 

He answered nothing. All his thoughts and 
feelings were rolled, as she had imaged to her- 
self in a cloud of confusion. He was by turns 
pleased and annoyed, in close sympathy and 
angry with her. He was so touched by her 
modest and kind explanation that he could not 
trust himself to speak, lest he should give some 
false impression. 

" Will you take me back to my mother ? I 
am rather tired." 

Her voice was kind still, but its tones were 
sad. He had misunderstood her explanation 
after all. She could have wished it had not 
been made. No, not that, for then she would 
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have been untrue to her own nature. Helen 
would rather have suffered anything than that 
pain of self-reproach. Bevil offered his arm, and 
they walked on silently. Some one said, as 
they passed by, "Lord Parkhurst's younger 
son." 

"Miss Latimer is hard to please," was the 
rejoinder. " They say the Viscount has made 
no impression. These younger sons are sad 
detrimentals ; they really should be ticketed in 
some way. Even with her prospects she would 
hardly throw herself away on the younger 
son." 

She looked up in his face. It was dark and 
moody. He had heard all, and wondered how 
much she had heard. 

" Who are those people ? Always ' younger 
sons I' " she said, smiling. '^ How often that is 
said ! It annoys me I" 

He dropped her hand as if he had been 
stung. Not for one moment should she fancy 
he wished to enter the lists for her favour. She 
was a vain, proud girl, and he a "younger 
son." He would entrench himself behind that 

f2 
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disadyantagey and make his pride and courage 
support him, giving no token to the herd that 
he was a wounded creature, lest they should 
turn and rend him. His brow cleared with this 
resolve, and his eyes were cold and calm. 

Colonel Latimer detained Bevil when he de- 
livered up his charge. Something in Helen's 
air as she approached had attracted her father's 
notice. He had an instinctive knowledge that 
something troubled her. 

" How do you get on abroad, Morton ? do 
you stay long at home!" 

^^ As short a time as possible. I shall go to- 
morrow, if my letters are ready. My berth is 
good enough for me. I have work to do that 
I understand, and leisure to indulge my own 
literary tastes. What more can a younger son 
desire or expect T" 

^^ Shall you remain abroad, or have you 
further views?" 

'' I shall be guided by circumstances. With 
the present unsettled state of society, especially 
unsettled on the Continent, it is little use fore- 
casting." 
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** Yon used to be greatly interested in home 
affairs, and your poor neighbours at Hawkstead 
speak most gratefully of your kindness to them^ 
You wiU not forget them or their needs. I find 
the poor take advice and assistance best from 
those they know." 

« Forget or neglect them ! may my right hand 
forget its cunning," he said with fire. Then 
checking himself, he added in colder tones, 
" Wherever I can speak or write for the oppress- 
ed and the needy I have done and will do so. 
My mother keeps me au courant of all that goes 
on in public and private circles where I am inter- 
ested. There is no doubt, however, that Hawk- 
stead is the fittest person at hozne. My father 
will support him, if he will only stand in the 
next election. He has a good heart ; if you 
could influence him, Colonel Latimer, he would 
be the right man in the right place. Younger 
sons do not matter, they must carve their for- 
tunes, or waste their energies how they can. 
Hawkstead will fill my place and his own much 
better than I could." 

Had Helen really turned pale at his words. 
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or did her father fancy it ? Was she more tired 
to-night? and if so, why? Did Morton's cold, 
almost bitter tones grieve her kind heart? 
Colonel Latimer could not resist asking, 

" You are pale to-night ; are you unusually 
tired?" 

" Yes, I am very tired, I hardly know why." 
She made an effort to continue speaking, for 
why should she care for anything Bevil Morton 
said; she did not wish anyone to suppose it. 
" I think the rooms are hot, and the weather is 
warm for balls. The woods in Sussex are green 
and pleasant. I wish we had gone home 
before." 

" Miss Latimer is tired, I will not detain you 
longer." 

Bevil shook hands and left them. 

"Papa, will you send for the carriage? I 
should like to say good night to Lady Park- 
hurst, and then let us go away." 

Colonel Latimer had a strong suspicion, as he 
folded the white Cashmere cloak round his 
child's shoulders, and felt her lean more closely 
on his arm than she was wont to do, that her 
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bright young spirit was wounded, and that in 
some way Bevil Morton was the cause. He did 
not dare utter such a suspicion even to his wife. 
He dared hardly think it, lest his very thoughts 
should, so to speak, ^' crystallize " about it, and 
make it truth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ONE sweet evening in the beginning of June 
the Latimers returned home, and were 
greeted by the servants who had remained 
behind with smiles and ready service, by the 
dogs with tumultuous bounds and barks. Pickle 
had been in London with his mistress, and had 
greatly disliked his visit. As soon as he re- 
turned to his country home he celebrated the 
happy event by bursts of frantic barking; he 
rolled on the grass and carpets, stretched him- 
self, rushed into every corner of the house, and 
seated himself in every favourite haunt, as if 
formally taking possession of his old dominions. 
Susie at the Rectory heard the wonderful 
commotion, took her garden-hat oS the peg in 
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the hally and came tripping across, without 
waiting for her husband's return from some 
parish duty. She found Helen standing under 
the portico, gazing over the landscape. 

" How well you look, Susie. I need not ask 
if you are happy. Every bit of you looks 
happy — rather sedate, perhaps, but that is more 
proper." 

"And you look tired, Helen — paler, too. You 
are glad to come home ?" 

The cousins kissed each other affectionately. 

** Very, very glad 1 How sweet this place 
looks I The trees are grander, the Park greener, 
the downs bluer, the house larger and more 
agreeable than they used to appear to me, in 
contrast with the crowded, constrained town. I 
am only tired, dear, you need not look so 
serious and inquiringly. Only tired," Helen 
sighed, which Susie perceived, but made no 
remark ; ** all look paler in London, unless they 
paint." 

"I am going back to give Geoffrey some 
tea. I will come and see you to-morrow. I 
shall not stay and tire you now. We shall have 
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much to talk over. I have wanted yon often, 
and am delighted yon have retnrned. I conld 
not resist coming over for a minnte to welcome 
yon, when I heard the dogs." 

" Thank yon, dear Snsie. To-morrow I shall 
look for yon. Yon will not think it nnkind that 
I prefer to be alone to-night?*' 

** Certainly not, I think it qnitiO natnral." 

When Snsie was gone, and the little gate had 
closed sharply after her, Helen, with Pickle 
close at her heels, stepped down into the garden ; 
it was fall of flowers, the geraninms had jnst 
been pnt ont. Everything beckoned to her, the 
winding paths seemed to tempt her feet ; China 
roses and lilies were in rich bloom in the shmb- 
beries. She mnst go down and see Lnna, the 
setters, the chickens. In one of the conserva- 
tories she fonnd a gardener, of whom she began 
to ask qnestions, as he finished watering some 
delicate plants, and shutting np for the night. 
She wandered on throngh the gronnds till the 
stars were ont, and the nightingales singing iu 
the deep woods. 

Something in the still air and lovely scene 
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suited the girl's train of melancholy thought. 
She stood to listen to the birds that answered 
one another from their leafy covert, forgetting- 
the gardener, who was walking behind her and 
waiting her orders or dismissal. Less dense 
and gross than ordinary labourers in that he 
had chosen the most humanising and refined of 
all out-door occupations, he dimly comprehend- 
ed, and if he could not sympathise with, he at 
least respected the silence of his young mistress. 
There come hours when the soul feels its loneli* 
ness, its isolation from every other son], it» 
self-dependence, and its ultimate dependence 
upon God alone. From such hours weak 
souls shrink, in them strong ones gather 
strength, and courage, and self-knowledge 
Helen gazed with fearless, if sad, eyes into 
the shadowy masses of the wood, and into 
the clear obscure of the sky as the veil of night 
fell. All around her was her own, as long as- 
her heart beat and she wore that outward 
semblance. In the world beyond what form 
would she wear ? What cognizance would 
she have then of her life here t What link had 
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49he now to that world beyond ? Why did the 
-clear, starry, spacious heaven attract and fix 
her gaze ? This joyous lite that she knew now, 
■oovli it end at once, and there be nothing 
more? Tes, it could and would end, quite 
easily and in a moment ; but was there nothing 
more? The life of the body, but only that 
would end, the life of the soul must go on for 
-ever ; she felt that truth in every throb of her 
keenly alive frame, in every aspiration of her 
«ager, loving souL A sense of the vastness 
and glory of creation possessed her ; she was 
but a small and humble unit, yet the true, 
trustful spirit within her turned magnet-like to 
its Author. Equipoised, at rest, it was sure that 
the work for which it was destined would be 
found for it, and fulfilled by it, that for ever and 
ever it was an emanation of the One Great Spirit 
in whom we live and move and have our being, 
in whatsoever form that being may be evidenced 
to others. From her dream Helen was roused 
by a low cry from the woods. How long she 
had been dreaming she could not tell; she 
started, and turned round to the man waiting 
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patiently, as if he had waited there for months^ 
with head drooping, in the attitude of one who 
is a mere machine, not reflecting npon, and 
hardly conscious of, the marvel and beauty 
around him. 

" 'Twor an owl, ma'am/' he said, touching his 
hat in answer to what he took for a look of 
inquiry, "there be many owls in the 'oods. 
The children about are skeered at them, but 
they never skeered me, poor frightened things^ 
that hide theirselves." 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting, Beal ; 
but I was looking at the evening lights, and 
everything was so beautifiil that 1 stood think- 
mg.' 

*' So I thought, ma'am, and why not IF though 
thinking's not much in the line of us poor folk ; 
only to-morrow's dinner, and week's rent." 

"But you are pretty comfortable, Beal? — ^you 
ought to speak to my father if you want any- 
thing." 

" We all knows that well ; the Colonel's a 
good master, surely, we all knows we can come 
to him ; he helps us, and don't want to send us 
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to the parish. Though there be much distress 
in many parts, it's not just here, thanks be. 
Up Hawkstead way the farmers have had a 
great deal o' trouble about labourers. Farmers 
is hard, wages very low, men are hard pushed 
to keep their families, though they get summut 
irom the parish. Some have been in the House 
all Winter, and have lately come out ; they'll 
stop out till after hopping, and then go in 
again. They can't make ends meet, and they're 
bad and discontented." 

** Go on, I am interested," the girl said, when 
Beal paused in his tale. 

" In the last few years a good many have 
gone up North, to work in mills and factories, 
where wages is better. I heard say some of the 
JBawkstead people and a good many labourers 
on the Parkhurst lands were gone or going 
North ; in the town hands is always wanted." 

<<From Parkhurst? I had heard that 
before." 

^'A hard landlord, driven farmers, and 
starving, angry labourers— that's what they be ; 
and I've heard say in t'other half o' the county 
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'tia worse. A hard Winter'll come, maybe; 
prices be high, rent and shoes all to come out 
o' th* hopping — p'raps a bad hopping. Hopping's 
always bad in one way ; worse goes on in them 
few weeks than you can think, than in all the 
year together; bad talk, bad 'quaintances. Don't 
I know. I didn't ought to say all this to you» but 
you ordered me. I've a brother up to Parkhurst ; 
he's had a hard fight to keep off the parish 
and out of the House. He would have cleared 
out and gone to Manchester, or somewhere, but 
Mr. Morton, him as comed here sometimes, 
made him promise to stay where he was, for 
our old mother's sake as was born and bred 
there, and he'd see to him, he said. When the 
likes of us get thinking, what can we think but 
of hardships, and want, of how to make ends 
meet, as I said ; and, when our hearts are very 
bitter, of whether there is one law for the rich, 
and another for the poor ; one God for the rich, 
and another for the poor. I'm pretty com- 
fortable, as you said. Miss Latimer, thanks be ; 
but what of them that isn't? Ood knows 1 
don't wish you ever to see and know all Fve 
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Been and know ; bat there it is, all the same ; 
'twould make your heart bleed." 

^*It does bleed," Helen answered, in a low, 
vibrating tone ; ** bat oh I do not doubt there is 
one God for all the earth, that he is a God of 
justice, that he sees, and knows, and will right 
all wrongs. Have patience." 

^^ Patience ! have we not been patient? The 
reward is long of coming ; some of us are most 
tired out." 

" And yetOod is not tired out with us. We 
provoke him ; you in your way, I in mine. I am 
not wise enough to talk to and help you much, 
I fear. You read your Bible sometimes ?" 

^^ Such of us as can read, a page now and 
then, when we're not too tired. A man works 
all day, and sleeps as dead as a beast all night. 
But Lor', the Bible, it's little of it we under- 
stand, and we've got no one to come and teach 
us ; and what we might understand we can't 
see the good of, for no one lives after it. Bless 
you. Miss, there's few, gentle or simple, believe 
a word of it." 

Helen's heart ached, and her eyes were full 
of tears at the implied rebuke. From what her 
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father had told her, she knew it had been only 
too well desenred by their class in that age, 
though not in their individual cases. 

She felt that there was a frightful account to 
render of neglect and injustice and wrong; 
that Beal's picture was not overdrawn from 
his point of view ; and yet that there was some* 
thing to be said that might throw light on the 
darkness, and give hope to the oppressed. 
How should she express the dumb feeling that 
possessed her ? How could she in a few words 
help, lift up, comfort this man, stricken in soul, 
not for himself, but for others? For all she 
was Miss Latimer of Ashfield, for all she felt of 
pride, and self-respect, and keen intelligence, 
how weak she was before a real difficulty ! 

" I wish I knew what best to say to you, 
Beal," she murmured in her humility. " Will 
you promise to come to my father, to persuade 
all his workpeople to come to him, if they are 
dissatisfied? I can answer for his will and 
power to do what he thinks best for you. Ah t 
that is it," she added in a quicker, brighter 
tone. " Try to believe that God will do what 
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18 best for yon. ^ Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?' the Bible says. We cannot 
help the differences in rank and position." 

"Qnite true; but need they be so great! 
Need one starve whilst another has too much ? 
Need one man go to the King's Court, and a 
bad one too, and another man with a wired 
hare go to prison ? God knows I don't want 
you to have less, but only ourselves to have 
more. Is it justice to have the difference so 
great ?" 

^' Certainly not, if we make it so. But think 
a moment ; how many of you are ready and fit 
to manage such a place as this of my father's ? 
Prepare yourself for better days, serve God 
humbly and manfully, and the day will come. 
There always was, and I think always will be, 
differences ; and God appointed it so, to teach 
us how to help each other by patience, by good 
works, by sympathy, by brotherly kindness, by 
humility, by our mutual good examples, over 
the rough and troublesome waves of this world, 
till we reach the better country. If there are 
great privations in your lives, there are strong 
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temptations in ours. It is of no use to look at 
our lives only for this world ; we have all to 
render an account of what we do here ; and it 
is not of us, as rich and poor, but as good and 
bad, that this account is required. We do not 
live for this world, but another." 

" We should many of us like to have a little 
of the other world here, I'm thinking," muttered 
the gardener. 

" Yes, but we made neither ourselves nor our 
lot. The Catechism, which you have learned, 
though you may have forgotten it, says we 
have to do our duty in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call us." 

"Ay, Catechism; but God didn't make the 
Catechism." 

" No ; but good and wise men wrote it from 
what they read in the Bible. It seems to me," 
she said slowly, and lifting her great tender 
eyes to his, "that only by trusting in God's 
mercy, and believing in His goodness, can any 
of us do our duty. We are like rebellious 
children when we question His doing what is 
right and best for us." 

g2 
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'* And I think, Miss Latimer, that God helps 
those that help themselves/' the man answered, 
gravely and sadly. 

The two stood still and silent in the gather- 
ing night, the nightingales sang ont loud and 
clear, the hooting of the owl was mournful, like 
the cry of a soul in pain. 

" Good night, ma'am, and thank you." Beal 
was the first to break the silence. '* I shall re- 
member better by-and-by all you've said to me 
to-night." 

" Good night. I think you know I wish you 
well." 

How weak she felt, how little she could do I 
Then the bell for prayers rang, and as she 
walked rapidly towards the house, she thought 
what better could she do than, with Hezekiah, 
spread her trouble before the Lord-^-at His foot- 
stool seek counsel and strength, and leave the 
issue to His providence. 

The night fell, the dark blue sky was span- 
gled with stars, and the deep silence was broken 
only by the sweet singing of the nightingales. 
Helen could not persuade herself to close her 
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windows, but lay on the conch, where she could 
look out, and where the scent of roses and 
honeysuckle could reach her. She passed in 
review the months she had been absent, and 
thought sadly of the conversation she had just 
held with Beal. 

This was her home, and to this sorrow she 
had returned. She felt very deeply the re- 
sponsibilities of her position — she would do her 
utmost to fuljQl, and find her pleasure in them ; 
the rather that she was conscious of a great 
want in her life. When she had said " Good 
night " at the fancy ball to Lady Parkhurst and 
Emmeline, they had kissed each other, in spite 
of the crowded room. Lord Hawkstead and Bevil 
Morton had stood aside, seeing the tears in the 
women's eyes, and knowing it was not for them 
to interfere with that tender farewell. They 
knew then, what Helen was feeling now, that, 
however circumstances had thrown them much 
together, and fostered intimacy in London, in 
Sussex they should again live apart. The friend- 
ship might remain, but would be silent and un- 
expressed. 

Helen was realizing to the full the feeling of is- 
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olation and self-dependence. Amongst her neigh- 
bours there were none of her own age who in the 
least suited her. Her father and mother found 
some pleasant acquaintances out of the number ; 
but there were none who wanted Helen for her- 
self. She had her cousin Susie, and loved her ; 
but Susie would not have been Susie, nor would 
Helen have liked her better, could she have 
found in any other than her husband her one 
and all-sufficing friend. 

Emmeline Morton would come to Parkhurst, 
and strong as was the attraction between them, 
they should never meet. Helen knew that 
when her father had resolved, he was inflexible. 
Wilful as she certainly was, she never dreamed 
of questioning, or of disobeying his authority ; 
and he had forbidden association with the Mor- 
tons. Alone there in the night, with only the 
stars upon her, no light to discover, no eye to 
see any signs of weakness, — the flush on her 
cheek, the tearful eyes, the quivering lips, — she 
considered to its full extent, and probed to the 
depth her father's commands and her own 
grieved heart. In so doing she learned the 
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secret v^hich it behoved her to conceal for the 
rest of her life. She had met a great many 
people in London, all with some good qualities, 
some talents, something to recommend them. 
Some of these would fain have found favour in 
her eyes. She liked them — that was all. 

Bevil Morton came home. He was cold, 
rude, impertinent — she had felt only that, in 
London : but the moment she was alone 
with her own heart, at home, she knew that 
"there was no living, none," without him. 
Her father had declared that he would never 
suffer her to marry a Morton. Very well, she 
would marry no other. She would not try to 
alter his mind ; Bevil did not desire to win her. 
She would, as she said once, laughing, die a 
Latimer. There was no great hardship in 
that ; many other women had lived the same 
solitary life. She had made no plans, enter- 
tained no hopes ; there was therefore no bitter- 
ness of disappointment— no wounded pride in 
the matter. She would accept her life, make it 
a blessed one for herself and others. If God 
did not give her the desire of her eyes and 
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heart in this world. He had special work for 
her to do, and woidd bless her in his own good 
time. She mnst only look life so oonrageonsly 
in the &ce that no one, especially not Bevil, 
shoald suspect her secret. To carry ont this 
resolve, her father's determination to stop 
farther intimacy with the family at Parkhorst 
would actually be an assistance to her. Had 
she seen them constantly, lived in thought 
with them, the tax upon her courage and 
endurance would have been too great. 

Once or twice the unerring instinct of true 
affection suggested to her that Bevil might 
regard her with interest equal to her own ; but 
when her cheek flushed at the sweet thought 
she sighed. 

" His pride will make him dread a rebuff — 
see condescension where there should be love. 
He will never forget that he is a younger son. 
He will desii^e to be loved for himself alone. 
He will make no sign, and he will never seek 
me. Some women have pined — died of these 
things. I will not die. But how to live? 
Not a mean, selfish, morose old maid, but a 
source of life and blessing to all about me ; so 
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that, if I cannot win my crown of love, I yet may 
win a crown through my love, and soar npward, 
a Phoenix on the wings of love, from the fire 
and ashes of my sorrow." 

So she thought as she lay in the window 
watching the deep, dark Summer night. She 
would remain there, and not go to bed ; like a 
young knight, she would keep her watch over 
that heavenly armour which now she gravely 
took to her need — in which alone she could 
hope to win her fight. As she named in 
thought the several pieces of her panoply, she 
lingered on the ^^ shield of faith," and lifted 
tearful eyes towards the distant heavens, and 
repeated softly words she had spoken a year 
ago before the pictures of her family. 

** Not all unworthy. Perhaps, by this trouble 

of mine, the other shield of my house may be 

burnished free from stain or spot, and the 

Latimer race may end — a worthy end — as, for 

the most part, it has lived, sans peur et sans 

reproche.^ 

" For life, with all its yield of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear .... 
Is just our chance of the prize of learning love, 
How love might be, hath been indeed, and is.^* 
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She pulled a large woollen shawl over her, 
where she lay until the dawn broke grey and 
gold and green in the east, and the thrushes 
began their matins. 

The watch had been kept as real, as faithful^ 
as courageous and devoted as any at a shrine ; 
and ''the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding," fell upon her, and to the 
beloved was given sleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE great June roses passed ia their glory, 
and gave place to carnations, dahlias, and 
china-asters, and the ordinary life of dweUeis 
in the country went on mach as usual. In 
Sussex the hay harvest is but small ; it was cut 
and stacked. The corn that had waved greea 
and soft, like ocean billows, before the south- 
west wind, grew tall and strong, with swelling 
ears of wheat, bearded barley, and graceful^ 
drooping oats ; they ripened and turned golden 
in the sun, and the reapers were being hired ta 
put in the sickle and bind the sheaves. 

In the country houses, ^Hhrough all the 
pleasant land," the well-to-do were comfortable 
and bent on enjoying the lovely Summer 
weather. People received their guests, and 
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paid visits in return ; gave dinners, rode and 
•drove. The young men played cricket, and 
broke their dogs; and the young ladies sat 
under shady trees, and worked, and read, and 
told each other tales : all for their own pleasure 
and amusement, without a thought of anyone 
beyond, of any duties outside their own circle. 
Unlike the improved ways of to-day, — thank 
Ood, in that they are improved! — it was the 
gentlemen who played cricket, with their tenant- 
farmers to help them, their labourers never. 
The labourers played a rough game alone, on 
a waste corner of the common, or sat stolidly 
looking on at the gentlemen's game, and won- 
dering at what concerned them not at all, went 
home to drown in stupid sleep the fatigue of ill- 
paid labour, or turned into the public-house to 
atupefy themselves with drugged beer, or enrage 
their already bitter hearts with heated talk and 
fiery spirit. 

The elders planted, they builded ; as it was 
yesterday so it was to be to-morrow. To such 
as they had once come a flood suddenly, and 
had destroyed them all. 
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Helen Latimer took np^ on her return, much 
the same position that she had formerly taken.. 
She read a little more, she played more, de- 
veloping a strange skill in evoking sweet 
melodies and harmonies, that made her hearers 
thrill and wonder. No trace of her life in London 
was visible. Her old acquaintances looked in 
vain for some mark of vanity or affectation, for 
some brand of finish, or ton. She was just the 
same, simple, and kind, and true. Tet she was 
changed. 

As some of her young acquaintances expressed 

it, 

'•What has come to Pickle Latimer" (they 
never called her Pickle to her face), "we cannot 
think. Whatever she may have done to de- 
serve her father's sobriquet, in wild, harum- 
scarum tricks, she is no Pickle now, but as grave 
and quiet as the Rector himself." 

" I wonder is she ill ?" " Is she engaged f 
" She met Lord Hawkstead in town. Perhaps 
she is disappointed he did not propose." " She 
is turning good. She is always with the Rector 
and her cousin." 
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So ran the comments. The yonngest of the 
doctor's daughters suggested — 

^^ Perhaps she is in love, and he may not love 
ber." 

Which idea was, of course, scouted at once, 
owing to the source whence it proceeded. 

" How should Chatty Prance know anything 
about such matters ? Pickle Latimer in love I 
Ooodness ! if she were, anyone would be too 
happy to marry ! — such a fine estate, and an 
only daughter I Though she is proud enough, 
and it would not do her any harm to be taken 
down a little." 

" She may be proud, for she is ever so much 
iileverer than any of us," said Chatty, standing 
up loyally for the absent ; " but you are all 
delighted when she asks you to Ashfield, and 
4she has always been very kind to me, though 
I am the youngest. She is kind to everyone, 
•even dirty poor people, and most kind of all to 
her father and mother. She can never do 
enough for them. There now," cried the cham- 
pion, with hair all ru£Q[ed, and cheeks aflame 
with her energy. 

" Much you know about it," sneered the elder 
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girls, rather pricked in conscience with respect 
to kind behaviour to fathers and mothers. 

There was a curious gentleness and long- 
sufferance about Helen now, which greatly en- 
deared her to her mother. The sewing-class 
which Mrs. Latimer had established, and which 
met in her housekeeper's room, never wanted 
Helen's presence. She was the most patient 
instructor and helper of awkward fingers ; she 
repaired all blunders ; she finished cutting out 
correctly what was being ill done. She also 
read aloud easy, pleasant tales, in prose and 
verse, sometimes of secular writers, more often 
of religious ones. For the poor take more 
interest in information about Bible lands and 
persons than in any other subject, not except- 
ing the history of their own country. That may 
come afterwards. 

The girl who had been happiest out of doors, 
and had never had time, so she said, for household 
duties, found time now. She who had alarmed 
her mother's perfect woman nature by her pas- 
sionate regrets at not being a man, her constant 
reference to her incapacities and disabilities, and 
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her desire to go out into the world, and carve 
a place for herself to be a wanderer, a mission- 
ary, above all, settled down to the work aronnd 
her, finding a mission at home quite as strongly 
marked, and as truly needed as any foreign one 
could be. To a woman descending into the 
valley of years, nothing can be sweeter, nothing 
can better reward her love and care, than a 
daughter who follows in the path she has mark- 
ed out, and with tender solicitude supports her 
£&iling steps. Mrs. Latimer rejoiced in her 
daughter. They followed the same rule of 
simple, self-denying life, neither asked the other 
why she made such and such a sacrifice ; know- 
ing the cause, and the use that would be made 
of the money, food, and clothes so spared ; each 
encouraged the other with loving smiles of 
approval. The mother said in her heart, for 
she rarely uttered her deepest thoughts, '' She 
has the grace of God I" 

Helen was at peace when with her mother, 
Susie, or the Becton She lived then outside 
of herself; she was content to help and to 
please them, not grudgingly nor doubtingly. 
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but a cheerful giver ; she laboured with her 
bauds, aud her heart was in her work ; had she 
been less in earnest, her courage and endurance 
would have fiiiled her. Sometimes her mother 
said, 

^'You look pale and tired, dear child. Did 
you have a ride to-day? You had better ride 
with your father to-morrow." 

" I drove you out. Mamma, to-day ; it is too 
hot to ride. I always look paler in hot wea- 
ther. I will ride if Papa will take me to-mor- 
row evening." 

The mother was satisfied with the gentle 
answer and the uncomplaining manner. Helen 
was one of those who hate pain, formerly she had 
fretted at the smallest pain or hindrance. She 
was changed indeed; the mother, noting the 
signs, and observant of their cause, said in her 
heart, " It is the grace of God." 

Colonel Latimer looked uneasily at his daugh- 
ter when he heard her mother's remarks. He 
knew she was pale and tired, and if not sad, 
yet silent, and not merry. He missed her 
mirth, the more that he feared to inquire what 
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had become of it, and dreaded to hear his suspi- 
cions confirmed. She rode and talked mth him 
gravely, thonghtfullj, as to an equal, who had 
the same views and wishes with her own. 
When he made plans, and spoke of her fature, 
she smiled. 

" Your future is mine, Papa ; you and I are 
one. I have no future beyond you." 

" Pickle, Pickle, you may marry ; there will 
be a future then. I am an old man, and you so 
young. I should like to have seen you happy 
before I died. Murray ^" 

'* I am happy. Murray could never make me 
happier. Best let things be as they are. I am 
content with you and my mother." 

This was comparatively easy out of doors, 
where there is so much to attract, to divert 
attention, where every healthy mind finds some 
amount of pleasure, some subject for kindly 
talk, where mere exercise brings a bloom to 
the cheek and a sparkle to the eye, and where 
one is not obliged to look another straight in 
the face when conversing. 

In the house Helen had caught her father 
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Studying her with a wistful expression, not in 
keeping with his frank, cordial face. More 
than once the wistful look had become piteous 
when she had turned away to conceal the flush 
it brought to her cheek, or the tears to her 
eyes. She knew, too, that her own looks had 
pleaded back again to be spared from his. 

One night, when she had sat listless, with 
her book on her knees, and had forgotten to 
make the pretence of reading it, her mother 
remarked that she was tired ; upon which Helen, 
making the excuse of a long walk with Susie, 
had gone to the piano. She sat playing in 
the shaded corner of the room, not daring to 
look towards her father. A servant came to 
seek Mrs. Latimer, who left the room with her. 
Helen was alone ; she went on playing, but her 
father came up to her quickly, put his arm 
about her, and laid his grey head upon hers. 

" My child — my darling Helen, tell your old 
father what is amiss. I grieve when my girl 
grieves. The old cannot bear grief, and live it 
down like the young. Strength and hope are 
going, and the spring of life is weak." 

h2 
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*' Don't, Papa — don't I" she cried, with her 
head upon his breast. '^ It is nothing — it will 
pass by — I am only tired. No words will do 
any good." 

" What can I do ? I would give my life for 
you. What is preying upon yours? I will 
give up even my prejudices to save, to please 
my only child. Helen," he whispered, drawing 
her close to him, " if — if you said * no ' to Lord 
Hawkstead for my sake, I will say 'yes' for 
yours. I could not know that you might love 
him." 

She felt all the depth of the tenderness that 
suggested the thought to the grave, determined 
man, and she controlled herself at once. 

*' Dearest father, I have no fancy for Lord 
Hawkstead — he knew that very well. See, I 
am not weeping." She lifted clear eyes to his, 
but her lashes were still wet. ^* I am not un- 
happy, only foob'sh. Ton are a soldier, father 
-Hlon't make me weak, but help me to be 
strong. There is my mother's step. Don't let 
us grieve her — do not let her suffer. For her 
sake, father," she pleaded, and put his arms 
away. 
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As Mrs. Latimer re-entered the room, Helen 
had begun to plaj again, and was asking her 
father, who still stood by her, to put some 
music-books away into the waggon. When 
he returned to his chair he found the lapels 
of his coat saturated with her tears. 

After that evening Helen watched her ways 
more jealously, fearing to wound her father. 
He, poor man, keeping his child's secret from 
the dearest friend of his life, could with diffi- 
culty avoid betraying his trouble during the 
day-time. At night Mrs. Latimer often heard 
him sigh deeply. 

" What is the matter, Grey ? — are you ill ?" 
she would ask tenderly. 

"No, no. Go to sleep. Did I sigh T He 
would try to calm her, and she, woman-like, 
lay anxiously awake till she heard the low, 
regular breathing of sleep. If he could not 
sleep, but tossed about, she would talk pleas- 
antly to him — she even read to him sometimes ; 
and at last he would murmur, with sighs of deep 
distress, " I wish thejgirl could have married — 
could have liked Murray. We are getting old 
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folks, Kate, and the chfld will be left alone.'' 
" The Lord wfll provide,** responded the wife, 
like all trne4iearted women anxions her child 
should not many any man she did not love, nor 
many for marrying's sake. 

Day by day Helen grew stronger in purpose, 
from being more accustomed to the solitary life 
she accepted for herself. She visited the sick, 
instructed the ignorant, comforted the afiSicted ; 
going through the vale of misery, she used it 
for a well, and found the pools filled with water. 
Where the Sector was refused admittance, she 
and Susie found means to enter. Church people 
or dissenters, it made no difference to them — 
nor, indeed, to Mr. Falconer. He went every- 
where, sometimes to be assailed with abuse 
because he was a Churchman, and could not of 
course hold fellowship with dissenters, some- 
times driven away and bidden keep to his own 
people. But he was a man slow to anger ; he 
was instant in season and out of season, through 
good and ill report, and made himself all things 
to all men, if by any means he might save some. 
*' His ambition was to be a master of living 
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well, and to adminifiter the offices of master^ 
servant, husband, and friend." 

The Rector was well aware of the tone of 
feeling amongst the labouring population. He 
knew that the leaven of discontent and rebellion 
was surely leavening the mass. He tried all he 
knew to stop the fermentation ; in some cases 
he succeeded entirely, in some partially. He 
knew the reason of the hang-dog look, the 
sullen greeting, the un-rendered, un-returned 
salute, the slowly lifted heads and sullen eyes, 
that turned, as cattle turn, to look at some 
carriage, some fine prancing horse passing by ; 
then drooped, and returned to the idly-perform- 
ed task, just as the cattle bend again to their 
pasture. The work he did, the mission on which 
he, like an Apostle, was bent, was too new and 
strange, after the idleness and wickedness that 
had existed in the very heart of the clerical 
body, not to call down upon him bitter ani-* 
madversions. His gentle, leisure-loving spirit 
might have quailed before the storm of abuse 
and misunderstanding, but Susie stood ever 
with smiling lips and serene eyes to welcome 
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him. Her deep trust in him, and in the 
courage and humility with which he advo- 
cated his cause, reanimated and consoled him. 
It has been often remarked that self-confidence 
is one of the main elements of success. It is 
doubtful whether any undertaking can be car- 
ried through without it. That element was 
wanting in Mr. Falconer's character. He had 
been a shy, retiring, nervous man : he had 
married for love, and his wife now supplied, 
with her devotion and entire trust, his defects. 
Domestic life seemed quiet, with little more 
than its usual amount of joys and sorrows, 
though they varied somewhat in their character, 
and their burden pressed unequally upon the 
bearers. In the wide outside world the case 
was different. At the end of June, George IV. 
died ; his vices, his follies became things of the 
past ; the brilliant military successes that had 
signalized his regency, were wanting to his 
reign ; and the one great political movement. 
Catholic Emancipation, the consent to which 
had been extorted from the King, had at least 
as many foes as friends. There was a general 
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dissatisfaction in the ministry and in the senate, 
quarrels between parties and between individ* 
uals. There was an ever-increasing fear of 
insubordination on the part of the working- 
classes. Neglect, carelessness, waste, arro- 
gance had been doing their certain work. The 
lower orders, driven to desperation by want, 
low wages, and the frightful Hystem of poor- 
laws, wanted only agitators and leaders and 
opportunity to become the dangerous classes. 
Man had not been held sacred; religion w*as 
occasional ; a man's house was not a castle, far 
less a shrine. 

All eyes turned to the new King, whose 
homely manners and plain dealing reminded 
men of his honest and respected father, with 
hope. He might be able to stem the tide of 
angry and sullen opposition to necessary rule 
and law : he might restore confidence and con- 
tent to a suffering, and now rebellious people. 
Parliament was dissolved, writs for a general 
election were issued, and the new Parliament 
was appointed to meet on the 14th of Septem- 
ber. 
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Amidfit this confusion at home, came the news 
from abroad that Paris had revolted against 
certain arbitrary despotic measures. France 
shook herself free from the dominion of the 
Bourbons, rising in sudden, but short-lived revo- 
lution. The freedom she seemed so passionate- 
ly to desire, and which she strove with blood- 
shed to attain, she voluntarily resigned again 
into the hands of another ruler. 

Belgium followed in the steps of France, 
after a short, sharp struggle driving out the 
royal line of Orange. The whole of the Conti- 
nent felt the shock of the insurrectionary move- 
ment. The leaven had penetrated the whole 
mass, and was working its blind, ignorant 
course. 

There is no need to enter here into the right 
and wrong of such struggles. To all thinking 
and just-judging minds, there can be no ques- 
tion that much cruelty, injustice, class-preju- 
dice, and illiberality needed to be swept away. 
How it was to be done, is another matter. 
Things are changed, and for the better. In the 
political world, as in the natural, the thunder- 
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storm is necessary to clear overcharged air. As 
in thunder-storms, some danger must accrue. 
Out of the nettle danger, let us pluck the^ 
flower safety. God, that sitteth above the 
water floods, can alone direct and soothe the 
furious raging of the people. To the insurgents 
in Paris and in Belgium were sent from England 
deputations of sympathy and regard. A strong 
political party accused the Ministry of having 
been privy to the despotic acts of the late 
French Government — an untrue accusation, but 
serving the purpose of popular declaimers, and 
of those who had their own interests to serve 
in ousting the Ministry ; whilst general distress 
at home, complaints of various kinds of mis- 
government, both in local and public affairs, 
were, if not disregarded, delayed to be reme- 
died, or suffered to sleep. 

The pile was heaped up, ready, it needed but 
the fire. Patient endurance of want, of many 
undeniable evils and wrongs, had attained its 
utmost limit. The pile waited for the fire, the 
fire was found, and the dumb found voice and 
spoke. There were agitators, lecturers, men of" 
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thought, men of learning, who pointed the 
moral, pictured the contrast between sympathy 
with insurgents and rebels abroad, and neglect 
of those who might at any moment deserve the 
«ame titles at home, and drew marked attention 
to the fact that the foreign mobs had snccess- 
iully resisted and routed the military force dis- 
played against them. The chained, neglected 
people growled and shook itself. Ignorant, and 
half blind with rage and danger, not wise to 
refuse the evil and to choose the good, it seized 
upon the points that suited its own case and 
necessities, brandished in frenzied hands un- 
accustomed weapons, making arms of the im- 
plements of peaceful toil. 

In the midst of agitations, meetings, petitions, 
menaces, the elections went on. England was 
not the *^ Old England " of its great writers. 
The French Revolution had excited the lower 
orders, and frightened the upper. The old 
feudal ties that had bound class to class, the 
employed to the employer, had been loosed, 
owing to the immense growth of commercial 
enterprise. 
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To serve party feelings, enable one set of 
men to triumph over another in obtaining power 
and place, the utmost was made of the wild, 
indiscriminating spirit of change that was rife 
everywhere. There was no difficulty in per- 
suading self-proud, vain men, full of a desire of 
power, and a notion that, could they once be 
heard in the national councils, redress of real 
and admitted grievances would follow; there 
was no difficulty in persuading such men that 
they had rights, and if they demanded them, 
that they must secure them. The question of 
Parliamentary reform began now to assume 
a vague and gigantic shape. It had lain dor- 
mant for many years, but its advocates took 
advantage of the present excitement of public 
feeling to bring it again into notice. A great 
extension of the franchise was demanded, igno- 
rant people were led to believe that the right to 
vote for members of Parliament would give 
them a powerful influence in the Government. 

The idea of Reform and the right to the 
Franchise became dominant in the minds of the 
people ; they were spoken of as a palladium of 
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English liberties, and everj conceivable parallel 
in support of the public feeling was drawn from 
the history of England. The labouring classes, 
who were tmly sufferers in many ways, did not 
see far enough that those who took advantage 
of their ezitement, and demanded in their name 
this *' right," under threats of convulsions and 
revolution, were only desirous of making their 
own game, obtaining for themselves (the 
moneyed and shop-keeping class) a little more 
room to make money in, and the chance of pro- 
tecting themselves in the making of it, and 
would give the " masses," the ** mob," the go-by, 
as soon as they had, through their violence, 
attained their own object. 

Ireland was at this time also in a terrible 
state of distress and confusion, with its great 
orator hounding on the excitable people to 
extort, by deeds as absurd as they would have 
been wicked, a repeal of the union. Thank God 
we now-a-days have little idea of the reality of 
the danger, and the violence of the struggle 
between political parties and classes of society 
then. 
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Parliament was to meet on 26th October. 
Lord Hawkstead had, after much pressing, 
acceded to his father's wish, and by his influ- 
ence had been elected member for Wildhurst. 

Helen knew that the Mortons were at Park- 
hurst. She had met some of them riding and 
driving, and had exchanged greetings with them, 
but she rarely asked to go as far as the forest. 
She saw Lord Hawkstead's address to his con- 
stituents, and wondered if to her pleading were 
due the unusual humanity of its language, — ^in- 
ferring a certain amount of regard for the work- 
ing class, and a sense of Christian brotherhood, 
though class prejudices remained, — and the pro- 
mises he held out of looking into and obtaining 
redress for grievances. Or were they due to fear? 
and would he, as soon as he was invested with 
power, forget the claims of those who had 
trusted in him, allow circumstances to control 
him, and care as before for his own pleasure and 
convenience alone? 
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CHAPTER VL 

Sm RALPH STANLEY had promised to 
come to Ashfield for the partridge shoot- 
ing. Helen tried to induce him to accompany 
them into Sussex, but he had declined, partly 
from the old habit of saying no first, and partly 
from dislike to break through other old habits 
of being at certain places at stated times. He 
also wished to prove whether his new-found 
relations really desired his company, for he had 
the vanity of most shy men, and needed more 
pressing and more convincing than other 
people. 

Helen had once had a note from him begin- 
ning ^'My cousin." She had adopted the 
address, and, at the end of August, wrote to 
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him at White's, reminding him of his promise, 
telling him news of the birds and the dogs ; the 
latter she had specially visited at the kennels. 

'' Extraordinary thing, most extraordinary I" 
murmured Sir Balph, perusing her letter. 
^' Actually got a relation, and that a woman I 
Hardly knew I had, certainly no one to care 
whether I lived or died, since I lost my poor 
mother and my old nurse." 

The latter had died at some eighty years of 
age, comfortably provided for by the man whom, 
in her last feeble days, she always called her 
"young master," and who visited her once a 
week when he was in town, and took her every 
Summer to his country home, as long as she 
could bear the fatigue. 

" I do believe the child wants me to go down 
to Ashfield, upon my honour I do. Had no idea 
anyone would want to see me again in this 
world. Extraordinary girl, very 1" 

Sir Ralph, never much given to personal 
adornment, and having been accustomed to one 
style of dress, seriously discomposed his tailors 
by appearing before them one morning, and 
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.ordering a new snit, about which he gave many 
directions, and was very difficult to please. He 
even ordered a new shooting suit, exactly on 
the build of the old one which he made his man 
brush and rebrush, and after having condemned 
finally had it packed to accompany him, be- 
cause he vowed he should never find the pockets 
in the new one. Benett smiled in his grim 
fashion at his master's new ^* whims," but he 
furthered them, too, for he had his own 
whims and fancies, and one of these had long 
been a consuming desire to see the place which 
might possibly some day come into his master's 
possession. Benett was not a chatterer, but 
he felt the added dignity of his position when 
he announced at his club, 

•*We are going into Sussex the day after 
to-morrow. My master is heir to an estate 
there, after the death of one young lady." 
(Anyone might have fancied, firom his tone, the 
€Miid young lady was in moribund condition.) 
"A fine place." (Benett had never seen it, 
and Sir Balph never but once, before this Sum- 
mer, had even named it to his faithful man.) 
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" We are going down for the shooting. " 
Not for the world, however, would he have 
admitted to his intimates, or allowed his master 
to suspect, his elation on this visit. He only- 
stated the fact to the former, as a sort of fare- 
well for the season, and was, if possible, more 
grim and saturnine than usual to the latter. 

Helen remained at home the day Sir Ralph 
was expected. She rightly judged that with 
her only would the shy man at first feel self- 
possessed and at ease on Ashfield soil. Colonel 
Latimer had ridden over to Harefield to attend 
a magistrates' meeting. Mrs. Latimer was gone 
to Mrs. Evans, who was confined to the house 
by a long fit of illness of her husband's. No 
one but Diana could arrange his pillows, make 
his broth, or keep his room at the same regular 
temperature. It was a struggle for life and 
death between his nurse and severe inflamma- 
tion, and Mrs. £vans meant to win. 

Sir Ralph's carriage turned in at the lodge on 
the Harefield road, so that Helen, reading under 
the portico, could see it coming along the drive. 
She wound a light scarf round her, and took 
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a parasol to shield her head from the still hot 
afternoon son, and went down to meet' him. 

The park was very beautifdl, more so than 
he had supposed. He had wished not to seem 
to observe everything, to stare at eveiything 
with his stupid blind eyes, as he said, and make 
these good, kind people think he was apprais- 
ing the whole. He gave himself strict injnno- 
tions on the subject, and made a series of signals 
by which to warn himself against rudenesses, 
which he knew he should be apt, from his awk- 
ward, absent manner, to commit. The country 
through whidi he had passed had been so lovely 
in colouring, undulations, and variety, that he 
was completely off his guard by the time he 
arrived at the gates of Ashfield Park. He 
looked up at the heavy, moss-grown stone 
pillars, surmounted by the Unicorns, with one 
forefoot supporting the stone shield embossed 
with the fsimily arms, and overshadowed by 
sweeping boughs of trees. He returned the 
gate-keeper s salutation as she threw open the 
gates, and admitted him into the £iir green en- 
diosure, studded with clumps of beech, and oak, 
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and quaint, crooked thorn-bushes, the avenue 
planted with grand old elms, and the back- 
ground shaded in with diverse woods, beech, 
oak, pine, in various gradations of colour, from 
green to deep dark blue. Sheep and cattle 
were feeding peacefully, and a glorious declining 
sun streamed in golden radiance aver the whole 
scene, raising a warm grey haze, that heighten- 
ed the eJSect, and concealed no beauty. 

He had turned round in the carriage, and was 
looking back towards the gates and the setting 
sun, when Helen approached. The girl smiled, 
pleased that he was occupied in admiring the 
place she loved so much. Benett, from the 
seat behind, — shaving an advantage over his 
master in the matter of being long-sighted, and 
able to see objects sooner, to study details with 
less trouble and more exactitude, and without 
derogating from his dignity by appearing to 
observe too much, or to stare — saw Miss Latimer, 
and endeavoured to arrest Sir Ralph's deeply- 
engrossed attention. 

** What's the matter I — what's the matter?" 
cried he, irritably. ^* My good fellow, one can't 
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see everything at once. I'll look at your dis- 
covery in a minute. The way the sunlight falls 
under those trees, and the grouping of the cattle, 
are worthy of Cuyp. It's a lovely place ! By 
Jove I I had no idea how lovely 1" 

" Sir Ralph 1 Sir Ralph !" insisted Benett, and 
touched his hat to Helen, as she signed to the 
postilion. Sir Ralph, peering through his glasses, 
and deeply occupied, was nearly thrown off his 
balance by the sudden stopping of the carriage, 
and was still more nearly betrayed into the 
utterance of a loud expletive upon what he con- 
sidered an unwarrantable impertinence. 

** I am so glad you like the view." Helen's 
voice struck upon his ear. He turned in haste 
and horror, to see his young cousin smiling 
there in the carriage-drive ; he had been un- 
conscious of her coming, and had, he felt 
sure, been swearing in her hearing. His glasses 
were still across his nose, one hand still in his 
pocket, and he was in a state of bewildered 
confusion. 

In spite of being greatly amused, Helen 
controlled herself sufficiently to make her shy 
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visitor doubt if she had heard his bad language, 
or seen his very ill-bred and indefensible ab- 
sorption in the beautiful Park. Her manner 
was so frank and cordial that, as soon as he had 
descended from the carriage, he felt quite at 
ease, and looking into the kind face that was 
lifted to him, he said, ** flow are you, cousin ?'*. 
He did not merely take the outstretched 
hand, but bent his long neck, and kissed the 
smooth forehead. 

When Colonel Latimer returned, he found 
the curiously assorted pair sitting under the 
portico, and Sir Ralph talking, in his usual 
short, half-finished sentences, about the Conti- 
nent, to an interested listener. 

Colonel Latimer did not quite appreciate 
" Helen's guest," as he called him ; but he did 
his duty of host well and cheerfaUy, giving 
Helen a sly wink now and then, when he was 
bored, and wanted her to relieve guard. 

Sir Ralph was too short-sighted to make a 
good sportsman. His new shooting-coat 
worried him sadly ; he was ashamed of the old 
one. His shy disposition always made him 
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self-coascioTis. He narrowly eecaped doing 
several serions pieces of mischief at which the 
Colonel could not for his life help laughing, 
and Beid in vain tried to be grave. When 
Murray and Alec Eraser came down, things 
were a little better. The Colonel had a keen 
young companion, and, when Sir Balph had 
tired or distinguished himself, he stole away 
home, smoking a cheroot contentedly alone, or, 
if fortunate, meeting Helen somewhere about 
the land. 

Sir Balph had determined he would not 
make a remark, nor give advice or suggestions 
upon anything he saw at Ashfield ; but Helen 
had equally determined beforehand that he 
should do that very thing. In a little time, by 
carefally concealing her real intentions, she had 
induced him both to be interested in, and to 
give his opinions upon, many affairs — planting, 
draining, felling timber, building. 

One day, holding a different opinion on the 
subject of a farm road from her father's. Sir 
Balph declined to express any, till Helen said, 
with a smile, 
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^* Yon might as well admit your disagreement. 
We want to know your wishes. Ton are as 
mnch concerned as we are." 

He saw now how she had led him on, and 
how blindly he had been led. He was astonished 
at her adroitness, and shocked at his ill- 
breeding, and was blundering over how he 
shonld assure her that he had offended uncon- 
sciously, and really against his intention. She 
had passed on to another subject before he had 
finished stumbling amongst his ungainly 
thoughts, and he found it hard work to follow 
hernimble wits. 

Later in the day, when she was silent, and 
looked weary, he reverted to their morning's 
talk. 

"I cannot express myself well or quickly, 
cousin, but I understand you, perhaps, better 
than you think. Tour generous heart has 
desired to associate me in your interests. 
Don't imagine I don't feel this, but believe me, 
child, I had never, shall never, count upon 
myself as in any way connected with this 
estate " 
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"Yet I wish you to do so,'* interruptod 
she. 

" I see you do ; you proved it even to my 
stupid brain this morning. Some day you will 
marry, and no one will be more glad than I to 
see you happy. I shall not forget my little 
cousin's good-will to me." 

He had gone on, unheeding Helen's lifted 
hand, and he was too blind to see her heightened 
colour. 

"I shall never marry. Cousin Stanley. I 
would rather you did not talk of this to my 
father ; he grieves about it. I never shall 
marry, and it is partly — only partly" (this 
with a kind smile) — "on this account that I 
wanted you here." 

" My dear child, you are young, and I am 
getting older every day ; you will change your 
mind. And I have neither wife nor child." 

"Do the young never die?" she asked, 
wistfully; and then added, more cheerfully — 
" Tou will have to make a grand will. Cousin 
Stanley. When you do, remember to choose 
for your — our successor some one who cares for 
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the poor. Now I am going in to read to 
Mamma." 

She disappeared through the glass doors, at 
which they had arrived, fie lighted a cigar, to 
cogitate over an idea that had occurred to him 
before. Was Cousin Helen happy? What 
had made her less merry than she had been in 
London ? Was she changed t — looking ill t 
How stupid he was not to be able to see and 
judge as other people did, without having to 
stare and make horrid blunders! He had a 
good mind to go back to town before he did 
any mischief. And then his ear was attracted 
by music from the open windows of the 
drawing-room — sweet, penetrating, heart- 
stirring sounds. He sat down under the 
portico to listen. Music had a great influence* 
upon his silent, burrowing soul. 

" I have not heard such music," he murmur- 
ed, " since my mother died." 

Lady Stanley's music had not been very" 
distinguished, but it was associated with Sir 
Ralph's early days — his home, and the one 
creature who had loved him for himself. It 
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was not a complimentary speech from an art- 
istic point of view ; but in associations lie the 
49nbtle8t influence of life and character. Sir 
Balph listened, and felt. 

There were visitors in the house. Susie Fal- 
coner, too, had been there at luncheon. He 
thought over the different ladies to guess, if 
possible, who had the gift to evoke such sounds 
and such emotions. He remembered to have 
heard one morning, when he first came to Ash- 
field, and was returning from a long, early 
walk, the same sweet and thrilling music. He 
had forgotten it at the time; but it recurred 
now. There was silence; then the player's 
hands struck out chords and harmonies, and a 
voice was added to them, that rose and fell, and 
awept over the heart like leaping waves over a 
sunken rock. 

Colonel Latimer, coming across the park, 
joined his guest in the portico, instead of going 
through the side entrance to the gun-room. 

"It is the cry of a soul in painl" said Sir 
Balph, barely turning round. The thought had 
^own up in the shy, nervous man's mind, and 
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compelled to Bay Bomething, he said what he 
was feeling. 

Colonel Latimer stared, half angry, half firight- 
ened. '^That is Haydn's canzonet, 'Despair/ 
It is Helen singing." 

" Then Helen is " and he stopped, aware 

at last that he had made a great and irremedi* 
able mistake. 

Colonel Latimer glared at the man, whom 
for the moment he regarded in the light of the 
worst of tormentors, one who forces upon you the 
acknowledgment of an unpleasant truth. The 
poor father was the more aggrieved that it waB 
this kinsman who should dare to touch a secret 
that he buried even from himself. He did not 
wait for any lame excuses ; but shouldered his 
gun, and went down the steps he had just 
ascended, and so gained his own room. 

To the great relief of both gentlemen theire 
was a dinner party that night, and Helen and 
Susie took possession of the short-sighted baronet 
in the evening. 

The next day he gladly accepted Helen's 
invitation to walk over to Greenfield ; though 
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having seen the handsome and lively mistress 
of the Lodge once, he held her in as great horror 
and affright as even the Rector had done in 
the days before Susie was at hand to protect 
him. 

Helen never attempted to " do the agreeable " 
to, or ^' make talk " for, Sir Ralph ; but left him to 
speak or be silent as he pleased. His thoughts 
were quicker than his wits to put them in decent 
order, or his will to utter them; hence only 
when he was himself inclined to talk did he 
make a pleasant companion. Helen, however, 
had the sense to know this, and with her he 
was at ease. Mr. £vans was too ill and suffer- 
ing to detain his visitors ; but that glimps% of 
people from the outer sunshiny world refreshed 
his weary hours. Helen was her best, most 
radiant self to the sick man ; he patted her cheek 
and called her '* a fair wild flower." Sir Ralph 
escaped into the garden and smoked, whilst 
Helen talked to Mrs. Evans; comforted her 
anxiety, and went into the kitchen and store- 
rooms for her ; duties, that the poor woman never 
found time to perform when the servants were 
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up, she 80 dreaded to leave *' darling Lewis." 
Sir Balph need not have been alarmed at the 
fascinations of the handsome fiend, she was far 
too deeply occupied with her own trouble to think 
of winning his admiration. Helen joined him 
in the garden, and they walked up the long 
path to the fir trees, where she and Susie had 
stood, and thence crossed the high road into 
the lane up which Bevil Morton had ridden in 
the deep snow nearly two years ago. The girl 
had never since crossed at that spot, and she 
remembered the scene as if it had been yester- 
day. She smiled at herself for thinking the 
shrouding snow and the fast coming darkness 
were better, more lovely, than this golden after- 
noon ; and she wondered how it was she knew 
so well now what must have existed, though 
unknown to her, then. She had begun to leave 
off sighing. Sir Balph was turning round, 
craning his neck and peering through his glasses 
at the rough, picturesque lane, with the red- 
roofed farm buildings and the cowls of the oasts 
peeping out firom the clustering underwood and 
hop gardens. 
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In the turn of the lane stood two figures, 
evidently in close conversation. The woman, 
surely, was Feena. Helen thought she could 
swear to her amongst a thousand. And the 
man? — she was afraid to give him a name. 
The girl's heart beat quicker. The feeling of 
mischief in the air penetrates in the subtlest 
fashion to sensitive minds. The two figures 
turned aside, and passed by a narrow foot-track 
into the dense underwood. 

When Helen and her companion arrived at 
the spot where they had disappeared, she could 
have thought it an optical illusion. There was 
no heave-gate or bar-way, nor did there seem 
to be any displaced branches in the hedge-row. 
Only Pickle shared his mistress's observations ; 
he went snuffing along under the bank, utter- 
ing short barks, as if he had found a rabbit. 

" You had better call in your terrier, cousin," 
Sir Bjalph remarked; "he is on a track, and 
you will have him away into your neighbour's 
preserves, and then get him home if you can." 

Helen recalled Pickle, and instead of passing 
the heave-gate into her father's land, she went 
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on down the lane, to ascertain whether Feena 
was indeed at home, [and whether she would 
be justified in concluding the woman was she. 

The cottage, lonely in its situation, looked 
picturesque in the warm slanting rays. It had 
been repaired ; the windows were fresh glazed, 
and the weather boarding was newly pieced ; 
the garden gate was re-hung. On the door- 
step stood Feena herself, with her hand above 
her eyes, screening them from the sun. Helen 
sprang at once towards her, and the woman 
came forward, pulling to the cottage door be- 
hind her, and leaned over the gate. 

'* I had no idea you had come back, Feena. 
Why did you not let me know I You are such 
a wanderer, that I never feel sure of finding 
you if I come here. I have been away too for 
a long time, and have not been further than 
Beid's since I came home. You are well ?" she 
asked. ^' I am glad to see things looking com- 
fortable about you, and you look in better cir- 
cumstances yourself," she added, in lower tones. 

" Bless your kind heart I Yes, for the pre- 
sent Feena is better off. It's all ups anji downs, 
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though, with Feena, lady-love. Parker had 
earned some money, and he put the little place 
tidy, just to keep rain and wind out. He'll not 
be here yet awhile, but he thought Fd like a 
turn at the hops ; and so I do — ^I get restless 
without the picking, for aU neighbours won't pick 
into the same pocket with me ; no matter, I pick 
and earn my fair share. Ladybird " (changing 
her tone suddenly, and following the direction 
of Helen's eyes), " you are tired. I will fetch 
you a chair out here to rest awhile. What do 
you see t" she asked suspiciously, and in alarm, 
as one of unsettled mind or terrified nerves 
might ask. 

"I saw an eye — ^two eyes, I think," said 
Helen boldly, " at that window-comer by the 
blind. I am not too tired to go home, but I 
would like to sit down in your cottage, if you 
give me leave." 

*' No, no, don't ask it, lady-love ; no Latimer 
ever entered my door — ^you know it. Don't be 
angry with Feena. Watch! Watch!" she 
called. 

The dog came springing from the cottage, 
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dashing through the door, which he then left 
partly open. 

" Those were the two eyes you saw beside 
the blind," she said, observing the girl closely. 
" Watch always waits and looks for me." 

She had her back to the cottage, and did not 
see what Helen saw. The cottage door closed 
gently. Could it have closed by its own weight, 
or by some current of air ? 

" Have you, too, the gift of second sight, or 
what is before you — between your thoughts 
and mine ?" asked Feena hurriedly, and looking 
behind her. 

" I see nothing," answered the girl absently. 
" But I must be going home. Good-bye." She 
paused, looked up into the handsome face and 
dark, scrutinizing eyes. " Surely I saw you in 
the lane just now. Who was it with you ?" 

"I was out some time ago. Was anyone 
with me ? Ah 1 maybe it was Reuben Elphick, 
the miller's son ; he walked down the lane — it's 
early yet," and she smiled scornfully ; " finding 
me at home, he stopped to ask what was good 
for a calf he's got that is sick. They consult 
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me when they are not too full of their own 
conceit, and Reuben is not such a fool as most." 

.*^1 hope you read sometimes the book I 
brought yon t" 

'^Feena promised, and she keeps her pro- 
mises to you. I am reading another book, far 
easier to me to read and understand. Your 
face, ladybird — what is the change on you? — 
where have you got the violet tinge in and round 
your eyes t Have you been ill ? Show Feena 
your hand. Ah I" she cried, as Helen put out 
her hand with an incredulous smile, *^ the lines 
have deepened ; sorrow is near — very near. 
Who is that man ?" pointing to Sir Balph, who 
was sauntering up and down, waiting for 
Helen. 

^* Our cousin, Sir Ralph Stanley, the heir to 
Ashfield, if I should die," the girl replied, de- 
liberately. 

** You have made him no promise — ^none that 
you rue, and that is tracing its slow, searing 
mark about your eyes and lips f Why do you 
look pained and pining? You cannot bide 
from Feena* If it is not he, then are you ill — 
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dying f The last of the Latimers ! Ay, ay — 
came with a woman, and will go with a woman 
— ^Ashfield Park. I told your mother so. The 
last of the Latimers, and they will let you die." 

Helen smiled ; she did not fear that doom, no 
matter what or when the end, so that she had 
fiilfiUed her mission. 

^'That long-necked, short-sighted gahy to 
suooeed my pretty ! What will he do with it ? 
What have you done with the other fellow — 
young Morton f There was a chance there. 
He might hare been your gallant husband — the 
father of your children. Could it not be ? — ^was 
it not to beT" she went on muttering over 
Helen's hand. '* Deep lines ; sorrow, sorrow, and 
soon. Bid them shield you, comfort you, keep 
you at home, or they will lose you. The heart is 
gone already, and now the spirit breaks, and 
the brave strong frame is over-taxed." 

<< Never mind about me. Is there anything I 
can do for youT You look better and happier 
than I ever saw you, and I am glad." 

^^No, my pretty. Things are changed. 
Feena is well and content for the day. Now 
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she turns to help you. Sorrow is near — sooner 
than I thought for you. I told your mother to 
beware long ago ; she ought to be forewarned 
and fore-armed, and waiting. Ay, ay, one is 
always alone in sorrow and in troubles ; no one 
holds one's hand then, or guides one's steps. 
The peril comes upon us, and we rise or fall 
alone." 

* " No, Feena, never alone. I fear no evil, with 
God at hand to guide and comfort." 

" Well, well, yes — have it so, if you will ; and 
may the God in whom you trust keep you and 
bless you — the one creature who has been good, 
loving, and gentle to me 1" 

^ I shall come and see you again soon. Good- 
bye now," Helen said kindly, and went out into 
the lane to join her companion, with whom she 
struck across the common. 

Feena stood at her door, watching her out of 
sight, as she had once stood and watched Helen's 
father. Watch was by her side motionless, 
with down-dropped tail, and fine nose a Uttle 
raised. Helen turned on the brow of the heath, 
and looked back at the two figures in their 
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picturesque setting, and saw the level sun rays 
light a golden fire in every tiny pane of the 
latticed windows. The brilliance prevented her 
from seeing the window-blind drawn a little 
aside, and two eyes again peer forth. 
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CHAPTEB Vn. 

FEE2NA turned into the cottage as soon as 
Helen Latimer was ont of sight, and from 
long habit she put a chain across the door, 
which she left ajar becanse of the warmth of the 
evenings At the window sat a yonng man. 

^ WeWy mother," he began, *^ and what have 
yon been saying to Miss Latimer t" 

^Many things; they're nothing to yon, 
though. • Ton've stayed all these years away 
from your mother; chance threw yon in my 
way, and now yon want to know — eh? How 
did yon know that was Miss Latimer?" She 
heed him suddenly, and sat down on the oppo- 
site side of the table. 

** Oh, I heard yon say so," he replied, care- 
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lesfily. '* You left the door open, and I listened." 
'^You looked also, and she saw your eyes 
behind the blind. I had much ado to persuade 
her they were Watch's eyes. You are a clever 
fellow, I daresay, but you'll find some trouble in 
outwitting a woman. You'd have to get up 
pretty early in the morning, Harry. But don't 
you be talking of Miss Latimer," she added, 
after a pause, when she sat staring at the wide 
red sun just sinking over the edge of the com- 
mon. " I have my own reasons. Don't let you 
and me talk of Latimers, or you may see some- 
what in your mother you don't expect. I have 
been a kind mother to you as long as you 
would let me, since the days when you were a 
cowardly child. I might fright you again. 
Mercy 1 what a coward you were 1 Do you re- 
member my ordering you into the pond after 
that little creature, and you feared the water 
and would not stir I I hated you then, and 
threatened you with the big stick, and you ran 
and hid under the bed. Mercy I when I think 
of it I" She laughed, and then she frowned.' 
"I remember too; and I ran away alto- 
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gether as soon as I could," he said, frowning in 
his tnm ; ^ bat boys are cowards, and grow up 
to be courageous men. I have done many 
things that wonld surprise you to hear, and I 
may surprise you yet, when you least expect 
it." 

He threw up his head, and looked at once 
vindictive and cruel. Cunning he might be, 
but not courageous, and the mother knew it as 
by intuition. 

^^ Don't boast r she said with a sneer. ^I 
can see further than most people, and under- 
stand more than they want me to do. You 
would find it hard to impose upon me, my lad. 
Don't try it on 1" 

She measured him from head to foot with her 
dark eyes; his bright but shifty eyes sank 
under hers, and he moved uneasily in his chair. 
Then he laughed aloud, as many nervous peo- 
ple do, to hide conflicting emotions. She paid 
no heed to him, but looked on at the purple 
and golden clouds in the west. 

** Yon was a &ir, kind girl," she said, musing- 
ly ; ^ but a Latimer. Oood and evil pass on 
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from parent to child — she has got the good. 
Had her father, then, all the good of the race 
poured out upon him, that she should inherit it 
in such rich measure ? On whom, then, did the 
evil fall? On him r 

She sat looking at the young man, but hardly 
as if she saw or addressed him. 

"Mother," he said abruptly — " I suppose you 
are my mother, and did not buy or steal me ? 
I do not wait for an answer to that — ^your scorn- 
ful lips are sufficient answer. I have seen 
enough of the world to know that it would 
hardly 'pay' to buy or steal a boy like me, 
whom you had to bring up, and who brought 
you no advantage. But granting you are my 
mother, who is my father I" 

** And who should he be but Tom Parker?'* 
she answered coolly, recovered from her absent 
fit. 

^' Only that he was not," replied the man, de- 
liberately. 

*' Who told you that, fair sir ? On what do 
you found such an opinion ? One I certainly 
never gave you reason to form." 
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^' You did, in a hondred ways. ' I have put 
all mgoB and tokens together, and have come 
to that conclusion. Besides which, in one of 
his drunken — I mean truthful fits— you know 
the adage, ^ When the wine is in/ — liv. Thomas 
Parker informed me, in uncivil and unpalatable 
terms, of mj good or evil fortune in having no 
claim upon him." 

She set her teeth hard. 

^'Did you not resent the slander of your 
mother? Did you not strike him for his 
Ue?" 

'^Well, no," he answered, with a cunning 
smile^ and twisting in his fingers a bit of paper 
on the table. ^^ One hardly strikes a man for 
telling the truth. I was glad not to have a 
claim on Parker — he suits me well enough 
when I want a tool, but he is too hot and strong 
to be a pleasant ruler for me. Besides, circum- 
stances may do a good deal for a man, but they 
can't alter him altogether. There is such a 
thing aa inheritance, and I have not inherited 
anything from Tom Parker, whatevw I may 
have done from you. I may tell you I have 
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doubted my parentage even on the mother's 
side." 

" Have you ? Yes, just now you suggested I 
might have bought or stolen you. But I did 
not ; and had you any sense or feeling in your 
vain, shallow nature, you would have felt that 
only a mother cares for a child as I have cared 
for you, only a mother watches in pain and 
hunger through evil days as I have done for 
you — ^pinched for you, saved for you, waited for 
you, been beaten for you, watched you through 
sickness — you caught small-pox in the hop- 
gardens once, and who but 1 dared go near 
you ? You went and left me without a word. 
I never could find you. Parker knew where you 
were— you had told him, but not me ; and now, 
after these long forsaken years, you have come 
back to me, you sit at my hearth, and you can 
doubt my mdthethood." 

She was walking up and down the room 
restlessly, with uneven steps, and her arms 
folded above her head. 

'' God I that I should have to speak like this 
to my own son, the son of my youth and my 
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glory — ^I, who was idolized, praised, sought, be- 
trayed for my beauty, live now a hunted, beaten, 
forgotten, hated creature, and am doubted by 
my own son." She stopped short in front of him, 
and caught him by the arm. " You came to 
me to-day for help, for money. I have not asked 
you why you want it. Come here and see." 
She kneeled down by the dresser and lifted the 
4oor board, as she had done one night to hide 
away Helen's gift. " See there, that is money 
stored for you, put by piece by piece, hidden 
from Parker's sight, saved by my poverty and 
from my hard work. It is ready — take the 
twenty pounds you want," (she held up a small 
bag to him) ; " the rest will wait your pleasure. 
You shall have it when you want it and come 
for it. I do not even ask you how you mean to 
use this money. And you doubted my being 
your mother — doubt it no more." 

"You know, mother, you really are such a 
very extraordinary person, and you have been 
so fond of imposing upon other people, that 
you should make some allowance for those who 
are not quite of your way of thinking, or quite 
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as clever as you are. I am sure it is very good of 
you to have saved for me, and it comes very 
useful just now. I was never more surprised 
than when you said you could help me. I 
won't doubt, your kindness again, at any 
rate." 

He made an awkward attempt to smile, and 
to caress her ; but she shrank from him and sat 
down again, with her elbows on the table, her 
chin between her hands, looking intently at 
the sky, from which the brilliance was fading 
fast, and over the dark grey sweep of common. 
She had been flushed and excited ; the greyness 
of the evening seemed now to fall upon her— 
her very thoughts took a grey and sombre 
cast. 

" Alone r she said, slowly — "alone I Once 
so cared for and petted, and now alone ! 
Betrayed 1 — deserted! No, not betrayed; I 
might have known — I did know. I was no 
fool — the game was not between unmatched 
players. Vanity of vanities 1 — all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Vain and proud was 
I." 
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She paused, then faced round to the young 
man. 

" Pray who did you suppose was your 
father! If you guess right, I may tell you, as 
the children do in their plays." 

^' I do not like to be too bold, but I thought^ 
because you lived at Hawkstead, and I have 
heard Hawkstead people say things — I thought " 
(a curious, self-satisfied smile, which he could 
not control, played about his mouth) *'Lord 
Parkhurst must be my fiather." 

He waited a moment, and then pursued, 
laying a neatly shaped hand upon the table (he 
was thinking of himself, and not observing the 
intense watch she kept upon him)— 

'*I am finer made than most men — my hands 
are fit for a gentleman, — ^and my ways are 
more refined; my likes and dish'kes are not 
those of coarse people.'* 

"You vain and ridiculous fool I So you 
would like to have been Lord Parkhurst's son, 
to your mother's shame, rather than Tom 
Parker's lawful child! Parker had a decent 
education, was a bold if rough man, and might 
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have done well enough if he had not gambled 
and drunk. Your little knowledge has hurt, 
not helped you. You use book-words and fine 
phrases, I know! Up in your manufacturing 
districts you talk away to poor ignorant folk^ 
who think you a grand fellow, do your bidding, 
and follow your lead. What have you told 
them? That there should be equality and 
liberty and freedom — that the workman was as 
good as his master — that every hireling has his 
rights, and that England never will be at peace 
and happy till all men have a vote for a 
Parliament representative. And all the time 
you have hugged yourself, thinking you were 
an Earl's son, made of different clay to them. 
Let me tell you there are stout hearts and true, 
kindly, honest naturelB, and quite as handsome 
men 849 you — ^hands included, — amongst the 
working classes ; I could point them out now. 
Who has been imposed upon by such a vain, 
shallow fool as you ? — what woman has listened 
for your glib, flattering tongue, and has leaned 
upon so weak a reed? Men like you live 
upon sweets; honey and milk of praise and 
VOL, m, L 
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admiration foster your self-love and conceit." 
** You are not flattering or complimentary, at 
any rate," 

"Am I unjust? You would not look so 
crestfallen or so pouting, like a scolded child, 
if I had not hit the right nail. Lord Parkhurst 
was not your father. There, now — is that a 
blow to your vanity? Mind, I have never 
admitted that Parker is not your father, for all 
your halfpenny wisdom of inductions, and 
suppositions, and inherited qualities." 

She spoke low, but in withering scorn ; and 
he sat huddled together, as if her words had 
smitten him like hail. It were better, he 
thought, to keep silence before this termagant 
of a woman, with her strange claims to witch- 
craft. Evening was coming on, when she 
might be more dangerous, and he preferred 
ease, pleasant things, and faces, and words. He 
did not mind instigating others to daring 
deeds, so he could be shielded from evil 
consequences and observation. He could stir 
up other men's passions by high-sounding talk, 
and had just enough enthusiasm to carry 
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conviction in his words ; and could boast 
afterwards of his success, as if it were all his 
own, by deeds as well as words. In moments 
of desperation, or of powerful excitement, he 
could have summoned up courage enough to 
fight, especially if there was any loophole of 
escape — any " earth in which he might take 
refuge." 

He had obtained the main object of his visit 
— money, — though the secondary one — satis- 
faction of his curiosity as to his parentage 
— had been unsuccessful. He got up, but 
stood still in the window, fearing to leave her 
suddenly, lest he should awaken some antagon- 
ism in her strange, wayward mind, and she 
should lock the doors upon him, and oblige him 
to use force in making his escape. 

She did not heed him, however : her thoughts 
had journeyed backward over a long vista of 
years. Her face changed as the scenes through 
which her memory wandered changed in char- 
acter — now gay, now exultant, now sad, forlorn, 
and wretched. 

" Yon is a fair, sweet child," she murmured. 

l2 
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^'Feena sits alone by her desolate hearth to- 
night, and in all the world there is but one 
creatnre who knows or cares for her ; but one 
creature who has used her kindly, honestly; but 
that one who believes in her, never has chided, 
never has said cruel, or unkind, or insolent 
words ; but that one who thinks Feena has a 
soul to be saved, and not to be damned, who 
speaks gentle words of truth and affection. 
She is a rare one, a rare one ; my ladybird, high- 
bom and bred, and with the humblest spirit, 
like the Christ in whom she believes. < What is 
the doom upon her? I cannot see" (she press<- 
ed her hands over her eyes as if to clear their 
vision) — "it is dark. I warned them. Must 
she die — the last of her race? Woe I woe I 
Alas I oh, and alas I" 

She rocked herself to and fro ; the evening 
shadows fell thick and grey. 

" Of whom are you speaking, mother ? Who 
is this rare one ?" 

^* Ton there T I spoke of Helen Latimer, the 
girl you saw this afternoon ; she has always been 
my friend. The kindest, gentlest, rarest girl." 
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' '^The proudest and haughtiest, you might 
have added/' he said irritably, and his face 
flushed dark red. 

" What do you know of Helen Latimer t" she 
asked, roused from her waking dream. 

^' No matter, mother. I saw her to-day. I, 
too, may read some people as quickly as you do 
others." 

He had his hand upon the latch, having 
moTed round to the door to secure his escape. 

" That is no answer to me," she cried, spring- 
ing to him ; ** tell me what you know of her, 
and how you knew it I Every hair of her head 
is sacred ; she bears a charmed life !" 

^^ Good night, mother," he said, standing on 
the doorstep ; " I may tell you what you want 
to know, some day. You have your secret, and 
this is mine. Thank you for your help. I hope 
to repay it you, but I shall have sharp work to 
go through before then," he murmured as he 
noiselessly closed the gate, and with soft, quick 
steps hurried up the lane into the high Downton 
road. 

He went on his way smiling in his careless 
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youth and freedom. All was well for the moment^ 
and he was one of those who peculiarly live in the 
present without a care for the fatnre, and who 
float on the top of the stream without heeding 
the ocean to which it is hastening. He had 
attained an end that he greatly desired, which, 
to a sanguine, aspiring nature like his, was in 
itself a cause of gratulation. He was launched 
in a career that suited his disposition, in which 
he could play a prominent, and, at the same 
time, protected part. 

Feena sM down by the fire, which she raked 
together, and thought. A curious feeling, a 
presentiment of evil, was upon her. She could 
not tell whence it came, nor upon what it was 
founded. She was better off and more com- 
fortable than she been for some years past. She 
had done nothing to bring dislike, hatred, fear, 
cold looks upon her, such as she had often en- 
countered; she had not even told a fortune 
lately, yet she was strangely oppressed. She 
was not disappointed in her son, she had never 
counted upon him, she had always known his 
vain, cautious, if not cowardly nature, so pecuK- 
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arly antipathetic to her. The only feeling she 

had for him, the instinctive maternal love that 

she shared with the brutes, and possessed in 

fullest and most selfish measure, had just been 

gratified in the society of its object. She had 

once again seen this son, her own flesh and 

blood, the child of her youth, born in her 

glorious days, as she sometimes called them. 

She had had him with her, had talked with him, 

held his hands, looked into his eyes, read his 

features one by one, and satisfied the terrible 

passionate longing for his presence that had for 

a long time possessed her, and that had made 

her resent as cruel injustice whatever had kept 

him from her. The maternal instincts satisfied, 

the reasoning powers she possessed asserted 

themselves. She admitted her weakness and 

his unworthiness, but the fact remained the 

same; he was her son, and *Bhe doted upon 

him. 

As she sat there brooding, a vision of future 
days came over her. Could she in old age, in 
decrepitude, count upon that man's affection? 
Would he support and comfort her? She an- 
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Bwered herself, -with a sorrowfol shaking of the 
head, "Never! never T She hoped, prayed 
(snch hopes are prayers, deeper, truer than are 
often uttered on bended knees) that she might 
never live to need his help, that she might be 
spared the bitter drop in her sorrowful cap of 
being neglected, forsaken, cast off by him. 

The fire caught a fresh dry log piled &r back, 
and the ruddy blaze sent long flickering sha- 
dows across the cottage floor. Her own shadow 
mopped and mowed behind her, and Watch's 
long, sharp ears were unnaturally lengthened 
on the wall. Dancing lights played upon earthen- 
ware and metal objects ranged upon the shelves. 
The crackling of the wood, and the sudden 
gleams of light, recalled Feena to every-day 
life, to the fact that night had &llen, that stars 
were shining, and that from outside anyone so 
minded (they were few or none) might see into 
her now lighted room. As she rose the sound 
of her chair pushed back over the floor made 
her start, so deep had been her meditation ; 
she looked about her suspiciously, as if she were 
infected with the fears and superstitions upon 
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which she worked in others ; but she recovered 
her self-possession, drew np her tall figure, rear- 
ed her head, and walked with her usual firm, 
proud step to the window, closed the shutters, 
barred them and the door, and lighted a candle. 

Watch lay on the hearthstone, with his long 
nose between his paws, half asleep, but with 
one bright, wakeful eye, narrowed to the small- 
est size compatible with usefulness, following 
his mistress's actions. 

Feena made some tea, and drank it slowly, 
as if she liked it ; women of her class *' depend," 
as they call it, upon their tea. Her thoughts 
ran: 

"That sweet, bright child would fain have 
me believe that the lot is dealt equally to all 
men, if we could only see ifc — she adds that. 
Ay, indeed, if I — ^but I don't see it, I don't be- 
lieve it. Well, well I Feena may deserve no 
better lot, and if her bearing the evil may give 
to that sweet child the extra bit of good that 
should have come to me, why, then Feena will 
bear it, and make no moan. I loved pleasant 
things, and joy, and I am left alone. I hate 
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pain, sufFering, want, and I have seen and felt 
them all. Why should I mind them so much ? 
One cannot suffer beyond a certain amount, nor 
beyond a certain time. My time is running 
short. What is the use of pretending, here 
alone by myself, that I like suffering, or that I 
am content with my lot ¥ Would she bid me 
be content if she knew all? She might say, 
be patient. She would bid me pray. So I do, 
so I will, in my own way. I think, if she knew 
all, her sweet, innocent lips would quiver, her 
eyes fill with tears. She would feel for the 
terrible punishment of all these wretched years 
upon my folly, my love of life, and its toys — my 
wickedness. Must I use that word?" she asked, 
looking up, and clasping her hands, with a 
pathetic wistfulness in voice and eyes, like a 
child that has been chidden for an offence it 
does not understand. '* Would she think my 
punishment just t I couldn't tell her, — even I 
have sense enough not to outrage her feelings, 
— but I should like her to know some day, per- 
haps when I am dead, and she is getting older. 
Tes, she shall know — I will write it all down. 
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Words are plenty with me ; it is easy to speak, 
it wiU be hard to write. I neyer liked trouble 
much ; but I will take the trouble." 

Some of this was thought, some sentences 
spoken aloud, some only whispered. When her 
resolution was taken, she sought about the cot- 
tage for ink, and pens, and paper. She found 
only a sheet or two of letter-paper, but there 
were some large sheets of coarse greyish-white 
paper that had wrapped some article of clothing* 
These she carefully smoothed with an iron, cut 
them into convenient size, and folded them all 
book-fashion. 

She sat down at the uneven table and 
wrote, awkwardly at first, improving as she 
went on — wrote rapidly and for a long time» 
Some pages she tore as useless, putting them 
into the fire. Growing interested in her occu- 
pation, she proceeded with her task till the cocks 
began to crow faintly in the distant farm-yards, 
and the first pale streaks of dawn appeared. 

*' I must sleep awhile," she said ; ^' it is cold, 
and I am weary. I do not know why I should 
hurry." 
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She put away the written sheets into her 
hiding-place under the dresser, and passed into 
the inner room. Watch sighed, and stretched 
himself then laj down and slept again. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE storm had burst. Within a few dajB 
after Helen had talked to Feena over her 
cottage gate, a note was brought to Colonel 
Latimer at breakfast-time. He read it hastily, 
and his eye kindled; he read it again atten- 
tively, and frowned ; then he tossed it across 
to his wife as soon as the servant had left the 
room — 

" There it is, Eate — ^read, mark, learn. The 
devil has broken loose— Kent is up — rick-burn- 
ings every night. Stop the poor misguided 
folk now who can. Of course the evil will 
spread ; we shall have the same scenes about 



us." 



^^ I see the note is from Harefield — ^from Lord 
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What will be your line of action — force 



or kindness ?" 

"The latter, if possible; but I doubt if— 
however, we shall see. God knows where 
these things end! You see, he begs me to 
attend the magistrates' meeting to-morrow, 

but wants to see me to-day. Lord L has 

written probably to Lord Parkhurst, Sir George 
Trelawney, Dyke, Maynard, and so on, and 
they will begin by making excuses." 

" What shall you do, father? Who are these 
rioters? Are they in any force? — have they 
leaders? Our agricultural population is so 
peaceable that one cannot credit any serious 
outrage at their hands. Are you afraid ?" 

" Tes, in thus far, that a mob is like a raging 
beast, no matter of what class of men it is 
oomposed. Once give it the love of fighting, 
the chance of success, and the prospect of plun- 
der — once accustom it to the taste of blood, 
you never know how far it may glut its evil 
desires. These slow, peaceable, south-country 
boors will be ignorant, cruel, merciless savages, 
utterly coarse and brutal when they have 
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"wicked, unprincipled, selfnseeking men to egg 
them on, I do fear the aafety of my own 
and other homes, the ill-usage of my wife and 
daughter, and of other women. I fear this the 
more that I am a soldier, and have seen such 
things, and know too well their horrors. I do 
not think I have much need to warn my own 
labourers — I hope they have some duty and 
some affection. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners, however ; well-meaning fellows 
may be led away by the evil and designing. 
These poor, prejudiced, ignorant people follow 
each other like sheep through a gate. Tom 
says a thing, Jack thinks it necessary to copy 
him, and Ned looks on with an approving 
smile. I shall attend the meeting, of course, 
and do my best for both parties. I only wish 
there were more of us at home." 

" Yes, Lord Parkhurst is abroad. Lord Hawk- 
stead gone to London for the opening of Par- 
liament. The Maynards are away somewhere." 

** They will have to come home, theti. We 
shall send for them." 

" You will not be hard upon any poor fellows 
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had said. Lord L '« letter was forwarded 

to him, and he smiled. He was amusing him- 
self very well at some German baths, and had 
no idea of being disturbed, or required to 
return home at anyone's bidding. He would go 
when he chose. In the meantime, he supposed 
somebody would do something, and the obsti- 
nate fools would get tired of the amusement of 
staying up all night prowling about to bum 
other people's stacks. If nothing else cured 
them, the Kentish squires would of course have 
the yeomanry out. He saw no reason to trouble 
himself about Kentish mobs. He should go 
back to London in time to see Hawkstead take 
his seat in Parliament, and to look affcer the 
pheasants. There was no hurry. 

No hurry I Time and tide wait for no man, 
so the adage says; neither does a starving, 
raging mob. The disturbances that had broken 
out in Kent were met by conciliatory measures: 
The landlords sent for their tenants and la- 
bourers. If the rioters were really starving and 
in need, they should, they must be relieved. 
They were encouraged to state their difficulties 
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and demands. Liberal concesfiions were made, 
promises of assistance given, and a general 
redress of grievances promised. For a moment 
the tide was checked, for a moment the ex- 
asperated, rage-blinded populace was staggered, 
and almost induced to cease their threats and 
outrages, and to retire peaceably to their homes 
to await the expected changes and bounties. 
To many of the discontented the question 
certainly was merely one of food and drink and 
plunder, the gratification of animal appetites. 
But amongst them there were others who had 
the greater interests of political and social 
opinions at stake, and who took a headlong 
pride in the strenuous upholding of them; and 
others again, a small number, but the strongest 
element of the three, who would find their 
profit in the continuance of violence and of the 
agitation. 

The tide hurried on, the more impetuously 
for its temporary delay and vacillation. The 
proposed accommodation was attributed to 
cunning design, to gain time to bring legal 
force to bear upon disturbers of public order, or 
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the Winter, which must throw many persons 
npon priyate charity, and drive many into the 
workhouse. The employers were represented 
as afraid of the oyerwhelming numbers arrayed 
against them, and as hastening in cowardly 
panic to make all amends demanded. 

Now was the time to strike, now that the 
oppressors were at the mercy of the oppressed. 
Let the labouring class only stand by each 
other, only show determination and fight enough, 
and they might revolutionize the country, turn 
out obnoxious ministers, secure representatives 
in the Government to themselves, insist upon 
being heard, and make a new code of laws, that 
should equalize the burdens of taxation. Only 
let them ask enough, and stick to it; drive 
home, to the conviction of the terrified formers 
and landlords, by the nightly glare in some 
unexpected and unprepared quarter, of ricks 
and farming machinery, that they would not be 
trifled with, hood-winked, or kept down any 
longer, and their ultimate success was certain. 
The military, so it was stated, the terror alike of 
citizens and peasants, because they have not 
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practised and cannot face its machine-like disci- 
pline — the military would, if sent for to act 
against the riotous people, throw down their 
arms and make common cause with them. 

So the tide rolled on unheeded, and the evil 
influence spread from £ent into Sussex. Co- 
lonel Latimer returned from his interview with 
Lord L looking grave. 

^< As I supposed," he said ; ^^ there was no one 
there. Dyke wrote to say he would meet us at 
Harefield to-morrow. He makes light of the 
affair. His blazing com stacks may possibly 
enlighten his intelligence — not to make a 
shockingly bad pun out of so serious a busi- 
ness." 

Helen sat and looked at her father with wide- 
open eyes. 

" What do you propose to do. Grey ?" asked 
Mrs. Latimer. ^^ And is there any way in which 
Helen and I can help you ?" 

^'I can tell you more after to-morrow. I 
need hardly reassure you two that there is no 
cause for fear at present. I hope and believe 
our own people can be trusted. My measures 
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for protection against such perils as these are of 
long standing." 

The magistrates' meeting was not much 
better attended than the private one called by 

Lord L . The evil was not close by ; no 

fiery torch was waved across Sussex windows, 
no furtive hand tried to gain unwarrantable 
admission to barn or granary. It would blow 
over; there was no possibility that people 
should be such fools as to quarrel with their 
very* means of subsistence. How could they 
live? They were notoriously improvident and 
unthrifty ; they had, of course, nothing laid by ; 
they had no weapons but hedge stakes and 
pitch-forks. It was absurd to raise such an 
outcry, putting into the heads of stupid people 
the mischief they might do. 

Colonel Latimer came home to dinner from 
Harefield, and with him came the Bector. They 
crossed the hall without a word. Helen, from 
the open door of the china-closet, came out into 
the gallery, and looked down to see her father 
hang up his hat. She knew silence was a sign 
with him of thought and pre-occupation. Gene- 
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rally she conld hear his cheery voice talking 
to any companion before he had opened the 
door. 

Dinner passed rather heavily, though the 
gentlemen all made some endeavours to keep up 
a conversation. Helen and Susie talked over 
the village school and the sewing-class, and, at 
a long pause, dashed into a discussion about 
the last parcel of music from London. 

Neither port wine nor claret had attractions 
for the gentlemen that evening — they only 
waited for the Bector to finish the pear he was 
eating with deliberation and gratification, and 
then went into the drawing-room. 

*'It is more comfortable here," the Colonel 
said, apologetically. ^* Kate has a fire to-night, 
which is very cheerful to a grey-haired man 
like me, in the autumn of life, as well as jin 
the autumn of the year. My wife is my first, 
xuy youngest, and oldest friend, and has a 
claim to hear what I want to say. My servants 
are good fellows in their way ; but, somehow, 
under a livery is very apt to lie a cowardly 
heart — at any rate, hardly a trustworthy one. 
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There is bo need to increase their capacity for 
alarm, so we will not give them the chance of 
hearing what does not concern them. Helen 
baa often begged me to discontinue liveries, 
hot I have been used to the bine and crimson 
all my life. I do not think I could part with 
them without pain. The child must wait — I am 
getting old." 

Helen and Susie looked up from their stitchery 
on hearing these last words spoken by Colonel 
Latimer as he closed the drawing-room door. 
Mrs. Latimer pushed aside her reading-easel, 
and the volume on which she had been engaged. 
Helen quietly served some co£fee and tea from 
the small table on which the silver trays were 
placed. 

**I have very little to tell you after all,'* 
Colonel Latimer said to the expectant group. 
We can only wait the issue of events, and hope^ 
as Mr. Dyke does, that the evil may not spread. 
I am convinced he is too sanguine, and that the 
general tone of feeling is to the core discontented 
and demoralized. In a few hours we may have 
riots in Sussex. As a proof of my opinion, I 
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shall insure all mj UDiDsnred farm buildings. I 
have a quantity of machinery at the Ashfield 
£Etrm, and also on the Forges, which must be 
protected. L— - has pledged himself to me, 
and BO has Falconer, to be at cTery jSre, and 
every mob meeting. K only £vans were able 
to join us, we should have a gallant gentleman 
and a staunch supporter. He wrote a charming 
letter this morning, lamenting his wretched 
health, in the tone of an imprisoned knight. Be* 
tweenus we ought to have some influence with 
an ignorant mob, who take their wretched wives 
a^d diildren rioting along with them, squander- 
ing their time and wages, and neglecting the 
home they might have. I can hardly think I 
shall find one labourer of mine mixed up in 
this trouble, and I am proud to say so. But 
this does not mean that we are safer than others 
from outrage and arson ; it only means that if 
my poor fellows are not afraid of liieir own 
class they will help to protect me and 
mine." 

" If I were your son 1 would go everywhere 
with you ; as it is, must I stay at home, to be a 
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cause of fear to you, and to require protection ?" 
Helen cried passionately. She had inherited 
the heroic element from her fiither ; she would 
fain be ^^up and doing/' no matter what, 
however desperate the undertaking, however 
forlorn the hope. 

Mrs. Latimer, another type of womanhood, 
looked with patient and entire trust to her 
strong-hearted husband, as to a tried protector 
out of whom the rash fire of youth had died. 
She could imagine no life without him, the 
storm that should crush him would destroy her 
too. Susie, standing now leaning against her 
husband, with smiling upturned eyes, had the 
martyr's soul, for all her gay, childlike ways. 
Let the stake — the sword — lie but in the path 
of duty, and the finger of love direct her 
thither, she would have gone, and smiled back 
from the flames, or from the blade, and said, 
like one in ancient story, '^It is not painfid, 
my Poetus 1 " 

Colonel Latimer understood Helen's passion- 
ate regret at her womanhood in stirring times 
of danger, and her eager desire to miogle 
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in the fraj. He also understood that under- 
lying her passion was the grave, observant self- 
control necessary to insnre the influence of a 
general. He answered her with a smile of 
affectionate comprehension : 

** You can do much, Helen ; more than our 
riding about with pistols in our breast-pockets, 
more than force and dash and swagger. Go 
you three to all their homes, talk with them, 
keep them by the influences of their wives 
from rioting, which must end in ruin. You, 
child, especially, who have always felt for and 
with the working men, ought to have much in- 
fluence, because you will grant their wrongs, 
not deny them ; you know the suffering, and 
will know whence must come the remedy. If 
every landowner had such lieutenants as I, he 
would have little to fear personally. You will 
want nerve and courage and discretion to fulfil 
your mission at home, as certainly as if you had 
been a missionary abroad. I shall warn my 
people to-morrow that I will dismiss every man 
that joins the rioters. You must explain any- 
thing they may not understand. Falconer will. 
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I know, stand by yon. I have done all I can, I 
shall leave the rest." 

He drew himself np, and squared his shoulders 
as he stood before the fire ; his brow and lips 
were serene and calm. The moment was a 
difficult one, but with God's help it might be 
surmounted. 

<<We have been talking a long time, Sir 
Balph/' he said, looking at his guests, ^'and 
with scanty courtesy to you, I fear ; but it was 
not wholly unintentional on my part. We are 
in for a breeze, and there is no occasion for you 
to be exposed to it. I think you had better bid 
ns good-bye, and leave us to manage our 
quarrels alone. I should be very sorry, and so 
I am sure would Pickle — ^look at the approving 
glances she is giving my proposition now, — that 
you should be worried or terrified with our mis- 
guided clod-hoppers." 

*^ Excuse me. Cousin Latimer and Cousin Helen, 
I am hardly the man to leave a post of danger. 
I am an awkward fellow, I daresay, but if my 
cousin here will take me on her service, I will 
stand by her side and follow loyally where she 
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leads. If yon are weary of me. Bay it, and I 
will go ; bnt if I had any right to be aaked here 
at all, as my consin Helen has made me prond 
by insisting, I have a right to take my share in 
your troubles and anxieties." 

Sir Ralph remained at Ashfield, and Benett^ 
at least, was proud of his master. He stuck his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, and 
made the most of his height in the servants' hall* 

*^ Not exactly,'* he said, ** we were not exact- 
ly the sort to desert the roof-tree that had 
sheltered us when danger threatened. Bather 
different stuff, me and my master. Sir Ralph 
has his peculiarities, but fast and loose ain't one 
of 'em." 

Benett had a notion, too, that the much wider 
school in which he, as a London bodynservant, 
had been educated, would prove him to be 
superior to the Park servants, and he said to 
himself, *^ If they do happen to have a row here, 
and want anyone to lead and rally these bump- 
kins, I'll shew them the time of day. FU have 
no shirking and skulking." 

Colonel Latimer took Helen out with him 
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amongst his labourers and tenants. He asked 
no questions, exacted no promises, but simply 
told tbem, in as few words as possible, of his 
determination to dismiss all who should be in- 
duced to take part in riots similar to those now 
prevalent in Kent. 

**I have done what I can for you, I will not 
neglect one of you ; my wife and daughter are 
of the same mind ; you are indebted to them in 
many ways. I want you to understand that 
you cannot frighten me into changing my mind 
or my conduct, and still more that rioting can- 
not bring you the peace and plenty they talk 
of; it must bring poverty, privation, want, pun- 
ishment, imprisonment. I have spoken to you 
as individuals, as my workpeople. As a class, I 
do not deny that you have had much to com- 
plain of, have suffered wrongs and hardships. I 
and my daughter deeply regret this, but in your 
righteous anger, in your righteous desire to 
improve yourselves and your condition, do not 
be betrayed into the commission of wrongs 
against others, and such selfish forgetfulness of 
their rights and dues, as shall make all men 
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plainlj see that you are not to be trusted with 
your own rights ; that you have not the first 
requisite of those who wish to rule or dictate 
to others — self-government, self-control. I have 
wished to be a good master to you, but I should 
not be doing my duty in the state of life to 
which God called me, if I made one of you 
master and myself man. There is nothing in 
this country to prevent a man from rising to be 
a landowner and a master, if only he has the 
patience to fit himself by education, by self- 
control and self-denial, to obtain and keep his 
possessions. I would do my utmost to help any 
one of you in rising. Men rise and fall in all 
ranks, according as their conduct is good or bad. 
The rich man may be longer in falling, and the 
poor man in rising, but so much greater is the 
honour to the latter to rise, and so much worse 
is the fall to the former." 

This speech was plain. The men understood 
it perfectly. They looked at one another now 
and then ; they looked long and affectionately 
at Helen, who had grown up before them like a 
sapling in her father's woods, who had gone in 
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and oot amongst them, treating them always 
as her friends. Sonth^-conntrj labourers are 
silent and slow. Daring the Colonel's speech 
a few nodded their heads in acquiescence, and 
there were some marmnrs of assent and appro- 
bation. " Tes, yes, that's true enough." " We 
don't want to be masters ; you've been a good 
master to us, Colonel, surely." •' The whole 
family of you have been good to us. Miss 
Latimer special, God bless her I" 

The accounts were no better from Kent; 
bands of rioters had already crossed the border 
into Sussex. 

Colonel Latimer went up to London, and 
betook himself to the Lion Fire Office. 

*^I have certain premises and fjeirming ma- 
chinery. I wish to insure at once for so much," he 
said. ** I should be a great loser by incendiary 
fires at this moment, and I wish my neighboura 
to know that I am fiiUy insured, and that they 
could not hurt me in pocket if they destroyed 
my property." 

The Lion refused. 

**Oood," he replied, '^as you please; but 
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understand, I shall remove the badges from 
some of my buildings to others that are newer, 
and of greater value, and that I mean to save." 
The Lion reflected, compromised. They gave 
Colonel Latimer a number of disused badges, to 
be placed upon the new buildings and ma- 
chinery, and were, in the end, glad to have 
made so fortunate and provident an arrange- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER DL 

WITHIN a day or two of the insorance 
badges being affixed to the new &rm- 
boOdingB, Helen was eniprised to see from her 
window, as she drew op the blinds, a white 
signal fljing firom the keepei^s honse. The 
morning wind played with the tiny flag, and 
the snn shone npon it, and bronght its white- 
ness ont in sharp refief above the dark green 
and rosset masses of the trees. It was long 
since Helen had seen that .signal — ^Fanny's 
signal when Ae was at home — that meant, *^I 
want to see yon. May I come, or will yon come 
to met" 

Helen used to answer it firom her window 
with another white one, which meant ^ Come^'' 
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or a coloured one, which meant, " I will come 
to you.'* 

Was Fanny, then, at home V Helen wondered 
how long the signal had been flying. It was 
only seven o'clock, early for Fanny to summon 
her. Could it have been there yesterday, and 
she had not observed it ? Poor Fanny ! Helen's 
heart sprang towards the friend of her child- 
hood, whom she had not seen for so long a 
time, and who had gone through a great trial 
since they had met. Why was Fanny at home, 
without her having heard of her coming t 
Helen's heart was very tender towards others 
at this time. She was in that state of depres- 
sion and resignation when one lies still hoping 
that Time — one of God's greatest angels — may 
ease the pain of a deep wound, or fill the aching 
void of a great loss. Her own suffering had 
made her more thoughtful of others, not with 
her old fiery enthusiasm, kindled by the sight 
of injustice and oppression, but with a tender 
compassion towards ignorance, weakness, and 
evil-doing. 

She hastened now to answer Fanny's ques- 

n2 
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tion, and sought in her wardrobe for the old 
bine silk neckerchief she nsed to fly. She 
songht in vain ; dnring the long interval of 
silence it had been lost. She found amongst 
her ribands a crimson sash, and tied it, with 
long fluttering ends, to the little flagstaff which 
still stood in a comer of the china-closet. She 
watched the &te of her message. For some 
time it was disregarded. Presently, as she put 
up the last braid of her hair, she saw the white 
flag tremble, and then disappear, rise once more 
over the trees, and sink again. 

Helen went through the woods to the keeper's 
lodge, as soon as breakfast was over. Fanny 
met her at the gate. The two girls looked 
each other in the face, with hand clasped in 
hand, and each noted in the other a subtle 
change, but neither of them spoke a word. 

** Mother is very ill,*' Fanny said at last. 
*^ Father sent for me the day before yesterday. 
When I got here it seemed so lonely without 
you, that I ran up the flag. It was flying all 
yesterday afternoon, and I kept fancying you 
did not choose to see it, and had a g^eat mind 
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to take it down. Then I thought I would give 
you the chance this morning, and I am bo glad 
I did/' 

" I am very Borry I did not see it. You must 
have thought me so unkind." 

'^Noy not unkind," said Fanny, looking away, 
" only changed. People do change, you know. 
There were reasons why I thought you might 
— may I tell the truth T — have changed to me. 
I have been learning all these months a lesson 
to be patient and humble/' Fanny said, seeing 
that Helen did not speak. *^ Not an easy lesson 
to most people. I think I know a little of it, 
and can be content with humbler, lonelier life 
now/' 

*^ I do not quite understand you, dear. You 
seem to imply you have learned this hard 
lesson in part through me/' 

^* May I tell all the truth t I had one joy in 
my childhood — ^you. I idolized you. I had 
another joy not so very long ago, in point of 
months — a lover. He need not have loved me ; 
I don't know why he did. He left me — I lost 
him — through you. That was a painful, bitter 
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leBSon to learn." (The girls turned and looked 
each other in the face, bnt Helen said nothing.) 
"Having seen you, he, like me, worshipped 
you. I am not surprised, bnt it was hard to 
lose him. I asked you to see him for me, and 
you did — thank you " (she laid her hand affec- 
tionately on Helen's arm) ; — ** but all he did was 
to dare to tell you what you were to him. He 
wrote and told me everything — his passionate 
adoration, your haughtiness, and his never-to- 
be-quenched remembrance: love and hate in 
one, he called it." 

*^1 call it selfishness, Fanny — mere selfish 
vanity and overweening conceit. Not because 
I am a lady and h^ an artisan — he made that 
distinction, and twisted it to suit his mood, — 
but because he could not know character and 
disposition well enough to feel sympathy first, 
and then regard. His wish, his fancy, his pride 
of life, and lust of the eye, were engaged — that 
was all. Icannot imagine anything more uncalled 
for, cold-blooded, than his telling you a story 
he was quite able to have kept from you, and 
which was cruel to both you and me to tell." 
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" Yet I prefer to know it." 

^' Perhaps, if you had heard it correctly, and 
not with the colouring that he evidently put 
upon it, which made you think it possible I 
could change." 

"I see. Then you are not changed? — you 
are the same loving friend as when we were 
playfellows ?" 

Helen, for answer, put her arms round 
Fanny and kissed her. It was some time since 
they had kissed each other, and Fanny's tears 
fell fast. Tears ease the hearts of women, so 
they say. Perhaps they wash away the hard- 
ness — the dirty finger-marks, so to speak — ^left 
by the world, as showers efface many ugly 
traces upon the soil. Women, God bless 
them I have — no one denies it — gentle, tender 
hearts, upon which, in trouble, strong men may 
lean and be comforted. 

Presently Fanny looked up, smiling through 
the tears that had borne away some of the 
burden of months. 

" I might have known you better ; but love 
alters one's ideas, I think. I looked at things 
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and people through a thick veil, that blurred 
edges and lines, and pnt all out of shape." 

" Don't call that love, Fanny ; love is perfect, 
and makes perfect. Love makes us strong and 
quiet, able to dare and do ; love does not die, 
nor does it change either itself or us. That 
which changes is fancy — ^you only fancied Henry 
Champion." 

" Perhaps : aii^d yet he was ^" 

The girl stooped and picked up a leaf, which 
she tore to pieces very slowly. Throwing the 
last piece away, she got up from the bench on 
which they had been sitting under the honey- 
suckle arbour. 

" I only know now that the world seems 
cold and stiff without him — that I do not care 
much for anything— not even for myself. I 
feel as if I were, or ought to be, dead." 

A little girl came running from the house. 

*' Mother is awake, Fanny; and she wants you." 

Fanny's sad, musing face changed at once. 

"Run in again, Emmy — don't leave her a 
minute ; I'm coming. I hope I'll find her the 
better for her sleep." 
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"Ah I Fanny — dead! — you dead! No, in- 
deed ; you need to live for your mother — more 
than that, you are living for her, — to be 
her comfort and blessing — mine too, perhaps* 
Your face is all aglow, and bright with the duty 
you have now to pay her. I will wait out in 
the arbour till you come back and tell me what 
your mother wants, and if she would like to see 
me. 

The doctor came and went. He had pro- 
nounced Mrs. Beid better, had given some 
orders; Helen saw her for a few minutes, and 
promised to send her some wine down in the 
evening ; then she went out, and visited Sally 
Beal — the black sheep on the commop — who was 
ill, and in nursing whom Mrs. Reidhad fallen ill* 
She returned to read in the arbour through the 
quiet, sunny, morning hours. She heard Fanny 
singing low at her work, arranging her house- 
hold, and preparing her father's dinner. 

By-and-by little Emmy came out with milk, 
and bread, and honey for Miss Latimer's lun- 
cheon. 

*' Mother was asleep again, and sister would 
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eome precentlj. She hoped Mim Latimer would 
be pleased to like the refireBhment.'' 

In ihe afternoon Helen walked on to (rreen- 
£eld to see Mr. Evans. He was very poorly and 
weak. Mrs. E vins made the most of his illness 
lamenting^ oy^ him, and watching his everj 
look as a mother watdies one tender pet diild. 
She followed Helen into the hall ; there was an 
anxiety abont her the girl had never before seen. 

** I did not ask yon to stay longer, my child. 
Promise me, Helen, yon will not delay any- 
where on the road. Yon look very surprised, 
bot I have excellent reasons for my caution. I 
would send a servant with you, but you always 

dislike it so ; and beeides ^Will anyone come 

to meet you?" 

^ I daresay, but I am not anxious nor afiiud. 
I am used to being out alone.** 

*' Well, what I meant just now was that the 
servants are afraid. I suppose they have their 
own reasons. I daresay it does not matter." 

Helen laughed ; she perceived now the drift 
of her friend's anxiety in her awkward efforts 
to conceal it. 
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" I understand ; they are afraid of Captain 
Swing, as they call him, and his bands. I am 
not at all afraid." 

"Hush I my dear. I don't want Lewis to 
hear. If he knew I was frightened, he would 
leave his room directly, and what would be- 
come of him ? Don't you know some rioting 
has already occurred in Sussex ? The servants 
are afraid to go out ; I suppose they have been 
warned ; all these people are in league, and I 
don't know why. What have we done to them 
but kindness ? I have gone to them when they 
were ill with fevers ; I have given them the 
clothes off my own back — many a shawl have 
I gone home without. I don't know what the 
world is coming to. But go now — ^it will soon 
be dusk." 

" Sir Kalph will very likely come and meet 
me," Helen said, to comfort Mrs. Evans. " Do 
not fear for mfe." 

She turned and waved her adieux as long as 
she could see the fir-trees of the Lodge ; when 
they dropped out of sight, she knew her own ' 
receding figure could no longer be seen firom 
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the porch. The girl walked rapidlj down the 
lane, which was still open and light, though 
the shadows were £ist deepening in the woods 
on either hand. Feena's cottage was dark^ 
and the gate fastened. Helen stood a moment 
there, and listened for any movement within. 
Feena had probablj not yet returned from her 
day's work. She leaned over the paling, and 
pnUed a sprig of Michaelmas daisy, then has- 
tened on across the brook, and past the great 
horse-pond and the wood-reeve's cottage out 
into the high road. All was still and grey; 
the quiet evening had settled down when she 
entered the park gates. 

Sir Balph came striding np to the house from 
the Deep woods just as Helen approached it 
from the opposite direction. He had been out 
to meet her, and was heated with rapid walk- 
ing. He was either more awkward than usual, 
from being tired, or he was vexed with her for 
not being in the place where he had sought 
her; so she thought. He fidgeted from one 
foot to the other, pushed up his hat, rubbed his 
brows, and cleared his throat. 
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" Cousin," he said at last, " is it wise to be 
abroad so late without an escort? I went 
across the route you usually take to the 
keep, er's — I could not know you would re- 
turn the other way. You had not even the 
dogs." 

He spoke reproachfully and irritably ; some- 
thing had disturbed him, and she was almost 
tempted to answer in a hasty, imperious fash- 
ion ; but she forbore to ask questions which 
she knew would annoy him. Gradually his 
brow cleared, and his manner became more 
natural, like a man relieved from a great 
load. He seemed bent on turning her attention 
from his recent discomposure, and talked in 
his short broken sentences of a dozen things 
quite irrelevant to each other^ fidgeting about 
her, as her fancy suggested, like the gambols 
of an unwieldy animal. 

Part of his disturbance was explained when, 
after dinner, Colonel Latimer took some torn 
paper from his pocket. 

" Here is some charming doggerel Falconer 
and I have torn from the gates in different 
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places dming onr walk to-day." He handed 
them across the table for perusal. 

The English was peculiar, the writing and 
speDing bad, save in one or two instances, 
where the type was firm and ronnd. The sob- 
stance of an was the same — Fire and Sword 
and Vengeance expressed in prose and verse. 
Two or three were short and startling. 

*^Ftre! fire! fire! Look out for a rooMtT 
Then followed a rong^ scrawl, repres&Eitnig a 
&rm in flames. 



u 



Swovds and stayeB and vengeance dBie, 
Well Wng to panon and to 8q[iiiiey 
And teach them a leBBon lij a jollj good fiver* 

«« (X Latunen, PaiUninte, and an the lOD^ 
I svear we^e had enough, sir. 
So well torn in, and theyH turn out, 
For weYe tiied of fiTine roofih, ar.** 



" Flj, flj, fly, or die, die, die, 
Well her the xig^ for whidi we cij !" 

Some few were obscene, some Uasphemons^ 
some named the names of the landowners. 
Most of them were signed in die comer, 
'," like a warrant, or a notice board. 
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** None of these were on my park gates, I aui 
glad to say," the Colonel -went on ; " but two* 
or three at some of the farms. Falconer brought 
the rest from different houses. The evil is deep- 
seated, its roots are spreading everywhere with 
long fibres, and an explosion close at hand ia 
imminent. I must keep these things, though. I 
am not anxious to imprison or hang any of my 
unfortunate county folk." 

Colonel Latimer did not show them then the 
threatening letters which he, in common with 
most of his class, had received. They were 
couched in profane and bloodthirsty language* 
Many were actually written in blood I These 
things are historical, and not likely to be for«- 
gotten by the actors in the drama. 

Sir Ralph drew two crumpled placards from 
his breast-pocket. 

^^I took these from the park gates. Colonel 
Latimer. Tou had better read them. I had 
meant to show them to you alone. The ladies 
need not be alarmed by such things." 

His aiwkward manner was fully explained to 
Helen. She understood he had had something 
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to conceal from her, and was not au fait at con- 
cealment, and that he was really alarmed for 
her safety in an already disturbed neighbour- 
hood. 

«< We shall not be long without news of these 
gentry. Well, I am ready for them," the Colonel 
said. '^ 1 see the military has at last been called 
out in Kent. The wonder to me is what the mob 
expect, and who leads them. Who affixes these 
placards, for instance, on my gates, and when 
was it done ?" 

The Rector got up to return home. 

" I shall send for you in case of a burst, Fal- 
coner. Ton must come and do peacemaker in 
the daytime ; at night and by firelight will be 
my time. I shall not fail to meet them. Take 
care of Susie — she had better stay at home till 
this storm blows over.** 

•' Give my love to Susie," cried Helen, " and 
tell her not to be afraid. I am not. I shall 
come and see her to-morrow." 

" Thank you, Helen — do come ; but Susie is 
not afraid, I am glad to say. She is braver 
than I am, in fact. I own I dislike what your 
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father calls firelight; and these threatening 
letters are terrible. We have nothing to lose 
personally, but I tremble for some of my neigh- 
bours. Good night, and God bless you I I shall 
pray for the safety of all — the wronged and the 
wrong-doers." 

For the past few nights Helen had fancied 
she heard her father loading the pistols in his 
dressing-room, but she had turned away her 
thoughts. She would not hear, would not be- 
lieve it. To-night the sound was unmistake- 
able. She knew that his arms were ready, and 
that if he were obliged he would use them. 
She could not sleep for thinking of the wretched, 
misguided, hard-driven mob flinging themselves 
headlong against so iron a will and firm a heart 
(for all its kindness) as his. 

Between night and morning a stealthy step 
came up the stairs ; some one knocked at her 
father's door. Then she heard the bolt with- 
drawn, rapid question and answer interchanged; 
and after a few minutes her father came out of 
his room into the gallery. She hurried on some 
clothing and ran out to him. The bailiff, whose 
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voice she had heard, had ahready gone down- 
stairSy and Colonel Latimer was abont to follow. 
He sprang back when his daughter called 
him. 

** Go to your mother if you are nervous, child. 
We did not intend to wake you. Thompsett 
has been on the watch for some nights past. 
There is an alarm of fire at Foldhurst. I am 
going to ride over. Grimalkin has been saddled 
for me, and Blake " (his groom) ^* goes with me. 
IshaU turnup aU right in the morning; but if 
mischief is to be prevented, we must not lose 
time — ^it must be stamped out, hunted out. I 
am glad Sir Balph ia here — ^he is of no use to 
me : but if you should w^nt anything, you may 
depend on him. Give me a kiss, and stay at 
home till 1 return." 

He ran down stairs like a young man, sprang 
into the saddle, and rode along the grass to 
muffle the sound of his horse's steps. Helen 
watched him firom the gallery windows out at 
the park gates. A gallant gentleman, with his 
life in his hand, even more distinctly than in 
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his days of service, numbers were now so enor- 
mously against him. 

The girl walked up and down her room, then 
lay down again ; but she did not sleep ; her 
pale lips moved with prayer for her father. 
Colonel Latimer returned to breakfast, to the 
relief of his wife and daughter. His eye and 
cheek were bright with exertion ; he would not 
acknowledge any fatigue. 

"I got to Foldhurst in time to help the 
farming folk to put out the fires," he said ; " but 
who kindled them, whether they were them- 
selves secretly paid to do it or not, I do not 
know. Dick and I rode about the farm, but 
every stranger had got out of the way — in 
hiding somewhere, I suppose. That is over for 
the present; in a day or two there will be 
another alarm. It is sad." 

There was a special meeting that day at 
Harefield to consider means necessary to quell 
insurrection, and a messenger was sent home 
by the Colonel, desiring Mrs. Latimer and Helen 
to confine themselves to the private grounds, 
and not to ride or drive out. Already 

o2 
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notices were being sent about. The Harefield, 
or Broadburst, or Greenfield mob (as the case 
might be) will be out to-day. The county was 
in a state of siege, and the magistrates had 
determined to meet the mob, wherever they 
might choose to assemble. 

Helen was gone out when the messenger 
came. She was anxious to see Mrs. Reid — 
to know how Sally Beal did; besides which, 
when she had dressed in the morning, she had 
missed the Queen Anne sixpence, and the ring 
on which it hung, from her watch-chain. She 
sought for it, had it sought for in the house and 
grounds — ^it was nowhere to be found. She 
could not willingly lose it. She would go over 
all the ground she had traversed yesterday. 
Certainly Sir Ralph might go with her if he 
wished it, but it would be a troublesome walk 
for him, she feared. 

Mrs. Beid was better, and had slept during 
the night, though she had overheard something 
her husband had told his children at su|>per- 
time about the Swing mobs, and it had fright- 
ened her a good deal. Sally Beal was very ill 
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— dying, Helen feared. Whom could she send 
to her ? She kne\y no one but Mrs. Beid who 
would have given her services willingly. 

Neither at the Lodge nor at the cottage, nor 
yet at Greenfield, could Helen find her ring and 
coin. She and Sir Ralph stayed a long time at 
Greenfield. It was a pleasure to Mr. Evans to 
talk to an educated man. Mrs. Evans had in 
vain tried to keep the papers £rom him; he 
would see them. She had succeeded in conceal- 
ing the close proximity of disturbances in the 
county, had intercepted one or two threatening 
letters ; but in spite of her frowns, coughs, kicks. 
Sir Ralph, who was short-sighted, and never 
perceived her signs, and was far too modest- 
minded to suppose so handsome a lady could 
kick him on purpose, told Mr. Evans what had al- 
ready occurred, discussed with him Colonel Lati- 
mer's opinions, and waited whilst Mr. Evans 
wrote, in his delicate feminine hand, and in care- 
fully-turned sentences, his view of matters, and 
suggestions for meeting them. 

" You were very anxious I should not be out 
late, Cousin Stanley. See how dusk it is already!" 
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Helen had been drinking a cnp of tea, and 
eating ginger wafers in the drawing-room, 
and now disturbed the gentlemen in the library. 

^^Mj dear cousin, I am shocked. I am so 
blind that I do not know how the daylight 
fades. Pray let ns start at once. I will &ith- 
fally carry all your messages to Colonel Lati- 
mer, my dear sir." 

Sir Balph wished to take the open road home 
across the common, but Helen, bent on finding 
what she had lost, insisted on returning by the 
latie. 

The shadows fell thick and dusk from the 
heavy skirts of wood ; the dry leaves rustled 
and whispered. Helen fancied there were voices 
behind her, that whispered and muttered, and 
that it was not the Autumn wind alone that 
ruffled through the thick trees ; she fancied that 
there were many footsteps creeping stealthily 
along on the further side of the bank. She 
looked at her companion, to see if he observed 
these sounds that haunted her — ^but he wore his 
usual absent, stolid look. She stopped once or 
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twice and listened — the fancied sounds were 
hushed. 

" I may have dropped my ring here," Helen 
said when she reached Feena's cottage; ^^I 
stooped over the palings last night to pull a 
flower. Oh dear ! it is so dark I cannot see 
anything on the ground now." She groped 
about, then rose. ^' There is a light in the 
cottage ; I will go and tell Feena to look for it 
in the morning and bring it me." 

She opened the gate and went up to the 
door, followed by Sir Ralph. There was a 
sound of rough voices in altercation within. 
The window-blind was up; one could see 
distinctly into the room, which was lighted by 
fire and candle. Great waving shadows rose 
and fell. Three figures were there. Feena, a 
great bearded man, whom Helen did not know, 
and another man, whose face was turned to- 
wards her, and whom she recognised, in spite 
of the gaberdine he wore, and of his being 
evidently disguised. It was Henry Champion. 
Helen stood still, transfixed with what she 
suddenly saw passing within. Then she 
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staggered back to her companion. Sir Ralph's 
blind eyes saw nothing, he stood blankly 
waiting her pleasure. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FEENA had finished hop-picking ; and on the 
day that Helen had plucked the Michael- 
mas daisy and lost her christening gift, she had 
been down to a farm, lying some distance off; 
to receive her payment for picking and for some 
needlework that she had done before her long ab- 
sence, and which had been forgotten. 

She had heard the talk about riots and pil- 
lage during the day, and the fires at night ; and 
she turned in at the gate with bent head and 
moody brow. She did not love her fellow-crea- 
tures ; they feared or hated her ; she would not 
have hesitated to threaten them with sickness 
and disaster, and would have laughed with 
pleasure at their fears ; but she would not have 
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raised her hand actually to injure anyone. Her 
heart was heavy with sad forebodings, her life 
was bare and hopeless, and seemed '^ to draw 
nigh unto hell." As she closed and bolted the 
gate behind her, she saw a small object glitter 
under the low bushes. 

It was her own gift to Helen on a little gold 
ring. She put it into her pocket, and her face 
brightened as she thought, ^^ My ladybird has 
been here to-day. How did she lose this, I 
wonder? I will take it her to-morrow." 

A crumpled letter, signed '^H," had been 
pushed under the door, and lay on the threshold t 
she picked it up. The writer desired to see his 
mother ; he wanted her help, and would come 
to her that night. Feena knew that help was 
money. She waited through the night in vain, 
keeping a little fire burning, arranging the 
papers she had written some days before, and 
tying them with a bit of riband into a small 
parcel, which she addressed to Miss Latimer i 
and lying down at last to rest, rolled up in her 
cloak, with Watch upon the hearth, when the 
chill air of dawn began to stir. She kept with- 
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in Bight of the cottage and the lane all next day^ 
afraid her son might come and miss her. 

Late in the afternoon a man emerged &om 
the densest part of the wood lying behind 
the cottage, and made his way under the boughs 
and between the close-growing trees, avoiding- 
the tracks and rides. He tapped softly at the 
window in the wash-house, at the rear of the 
cottage. Watch heard, growled, showed hifl. 
long, narrow fangs, and crept to the door« 
Then he snuffed and scratched ; he knew the 
visitor. Feena went and opened the door* 

"H'ral" she said, drawing a sharp, quick 
breath, "the disguise is good. I could have 
passed you by ; but the dog knows, you sea- 
Come in. I have been waiting. There is mis- 
chief abroad; does it concern you? — are you in 
trouble?" 

" No, mother, no trouble. But there is mis-^ 
chief, as you say; and strangers in a warm 
neighbourhood " (he laughed as he spoke) " are 
not always welcome or trusted. No, I am not 
in trouble, but I want some money to help one^ 
or two poor fellows who are. You promised 
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me money last time I was here. I did not think 
I should want it so soon. You shall have it all 
back one of these days, when I hope to see you 
live more like a lady than you do now in this 
old rat-hole. I have not much time to spare. 
I was busy last night and the day before. Don't 
you ask any questions and I won't tell you lies ! 
— so I couldn't get here. I want to get away 
at dark, so as to be at Fordham * Five Bells ' 
before to-night, to meet some men I've got to 
travel with." 

She watx^hed him as he spoke lightly and 
rapidly — ^watched him with a look half fearfal, 
half contemptuous. Tet he was her son ; and 
49he was a poor, lonely old woman, who had 
nothing but him. She offered him some food, 
which he accepted, eating and drinking 
eagerly. As he ate, her heart burned within 
her, and she said : 

" I feel — ^and my feelings are my only witch- 
craft — that you are in some way mixed up with 
these troubles and riots. I don't want to 
know — I had rather not know, so I won't ask ; 
— ^if you choose to risk your neck you must ; — 
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but you should think how you peril the necks 
and souls of ignorant fools — fools, indeed, to be 
led by such a vain boaster as you. See, too, 
that your cause be just, and that you do not 
destroy the good and upright with the wicked 
and oppressor." 

"You are quite Bible-tongued, mother," he 
said with a laugh, and drank a full draught of 
beer. 

"Am II then mind me, for I may speak 
prophecy. I warn you, trust no one with your 
secrets ; trust not your left hand with your 
right. Do not expect to win money, or place, 
or power ; such as you will not be the gainers in 
an unequal and most unrighteous warfare, 
carried on in the dark, too I If you do not win 
a halter you will win nothing else ; such as you 
will be left behind and scorned, merely used as 
a catspaw and a stepping-stone to gain their 
ends, by other and cleverer people. I ask none 
of your secrets, but I do ask you to beware 
whom you injure. Guard, I charge you, the 
house, and lands, and persons of the Latimers 
from harm." 



n 
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She extended her long, thin arm menacingly. 

Gestures which to a refined and educated 
xnind often appear theatrical, strained, and con- 
«equently absurd, are freely indulged in, and 
appreciated by the ignorant. To them the mob- 
orator and the ranting preacher are objects of 
admiration coupled with fear; the imagination 
is struck, hence it is true of the orator, as well 
as the poet, that he is born, not made. 

The young man started visibly. Feena went 
on : 

'^I owe them little save hatred and curses, 
and yet, like the prophet Balaam, I am com- 
pelled to bless them, and to curse those who 
curse or injure them. For that one weak girl's 
«ake, I forgive the worst wrongs of my life." 

" Yet, mother," he interrupted her, stammer- 
ing as he spoke, '* Latimer has more machines 
at work, has made more changes — improve- 
ments, he calls them — than any of the landlords 
about." (" Fool," she muttered low.) ** His own 
workpeople like him well enough, but the cause 
suffers by just these careful aristocrats." 

^^ Fools t" she muttered again, then added 
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aloud, *^ Ab if his own labourers were not the 
best judges of a worthy master." 

" Master I — we're tired of masters. I own 
none ; but some men I know, and they 
want to teach these proud folk a lesson, 
that's all. You talk, too, of a weak girl ; Miss 
Latimer, you mean — a proud hussy! I could 
tell you a story of her." 

He had eaten and drunk well, was cheered in 
body, and his blood was quickened. He lolled 
in his chair, tilting it back. 

"This weak girl knew a man, a friend of 
mine — never mind how. She talked senti- 
ment to him, politics, literature — oh! she 
was very instructive, and did the popular; 
she took the people's cause, too, talked of 
their wrongs and rights, felt for them, Uved 
with them, cared for them, would help and work 
for them, so she said ; it was mighty fine. He 
loved her — he was a man of the people, I tell 
you ; he went and saw her, asked her to share 
his lot, and live her life out with him for the 
people. Do you think she would ? Oh, by no 
means. She stormed at his impudence, inso- 
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lence, what not. He kissed her, and she wiped 
firomher cheeks the poUutioii of his lips; she 
tamed him out single-handed, for she was 
alone. Yon call that a weak girl ! Ha, ha P 

Feena stood wide-eyed. 

'* Ton dared so toinsnlt her T she said, at last 
hoarsely, and bent forward with hands on her 
knees to eye him more dosdy. 

^ I, mother I it was not myself bnt amother 
man I was telling o^" he said, pettishly; ''I 
thonght it wonid amnse yon, and also show yon 
the other side of yonr pretty pictare of a yonng 
lady. Bnt I mnst be tmdging. K yon*re 
going to do the handsome by yonr only son, 
le^B have 'the ready.'" He pushed back his 
chair and got np. 

**I will give it yon," she said slowly, ** because 
yon are my only son, and because I promised ; 
bnt only in return for your promise to me, that 
yon do not touch, or suffer others to touch, a 
stick that belongs to Latimer. If you break 
your word I shall know it somehow, and my 
curse be on you I" 

** Well, well, I promise so far ; it's no object 
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to me to injure the man, and yon needn't speak 
BO uncomfortably to your only son. You are 
finding a deal of fault with me to-night, but if 
my affairs turn out as well as they ought to do, 
you'll be proud of me yet." 

She had stooped to light a candle whilst he 
was speaking ; she looked at him earnestly when 
she rose. A mother's affection, her given pro- 
mise might have, in part, decided her course of 
action, but besides these came a foreboding, like 
second sight, of evil. She seemed to see 
through and beyond him. 

" The lad may need money sorely," she mur- 
mured ; ** ay, and he will, though not for the 
ends he thinks, and I shall not be nigh to help 
him. I shall never help him more. He may 
call, but I shall not hear." 

She went across to the dresser, moved the 
skirting of the floor-board, and took out the 
canvas bag. 

"The doors are locked!" she asked, and 
looked round her sharply. "There is no one 
near ? Lie down, Watch ; what are you firet- 

voL. m. P 
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ting at, old dog f You are sure none of your 
pals are hanging about V 

" All right, mother ; there is nothing to make 
you nervous. That's a pretty sight," he said, 
as she turned out the contents of the bag. 
*' You are a right good one, when one can only 
catch you in the humour." 

She counted the coins slowly into his hands, 
as she sat on the floor. 

" It will be long before I can save as much 
again, Henry. I shall never give you such a 
sum again," she murmured, not heeding his 
glittering, greedy eyes, and unaware that at 
the wash-house window two other eyes, more 
glittering and greedy still, were watching her 
intently. 

The light witbin enabled the man outside to 
see, but it prevented those within from detect- 
ing the watcher. Feena shuddered with the 
chill of an Autumn evening, or with fear, or 
with an unaccountable foreboding. Watch 
sniffed restlessly, drew up his lips, and showed 
bis fangs. The window was thrown open, and a 
powerful man, with heavy eyebrows and slouch- 
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ed hat, sprang into the cottage. Feena rose to 
her feet, confronting the intruder, and standing 
across the open space in the floor. 

" So you dare to have a secret from me, and 
such a one as that ? You hell-cat, you I I may 
toil and lurk, and go to the devil, for you and 
your precious bantling!" He struck up the 
young man's hand, that still held a few coins, 
and sent them rolling across the floor, glittering 
yellow in the firelight. "I was near upon a 
gentleman when your lover — curse himl — set 
me to marry your beauty. I was fooled then 
by that, and by his money, and ruined by them, 

too ; but, by , I'm not to be fooled any 

more." 

He had been drinking heavily, and was mad- 
dened, not stupefied, by liquor, 

"As for you, young imp, I should have 
thought there was enough between you and me 
to prevent any of your games. I'll not stand 
your nonsense. I'll peach and hang you, as sure 
as the devil's in hell ! It's share and share alike 
for you and me !" 

" Of course it is. Come, now, father " 

p2 
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" D it all, don't come that blarney. Ill 

not stand it, I tell yon. Father! — ^no thank 
yon ! I know better than that now, eh? Feena, 
my beanty I — ^though yon've grown as ngly as 
sin now-a-days — ^yon didn't expect me to look 
in npon this pleasant £imily party, I'll be sworn. 
Bnt I was set to look after the doings of this 
jackanapes. I'tc been on his track this two 
days, and rnn him to earth at last." 

" If you're not my father, Tom — and I own I 
did not mnch think yon were," the yonng man 
said, looking complacently at his elegant pro- 
portions beside this roistering bnlly, *'tell me 
who was, like a good honest fellow." He hoped 
perhaps to turn the ruffian's attention to some 
other theme than money. 

^^ A lord, no less, of coarse yon're thinking, 
Harry ! Well, then, you're wrong ; he was only 
a squire. Ask your mother else." 

Feena had leaned forward, with outstretched 
hand, to stop Parker s mouth. 

" Hands oflFl" he cried. " I've had enough of 
this foolery. Let's have a look at your store- 
cupboard, missus. I'm not so drunk but that I 
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know you're hiding something, so come off 
that." 

He seized her so roughly by the shoulder that 
she screamed out. Her cry seemed only to en- 
rage him ; he shook her violently, and struck 
her in the mouth. With a growl and snarl 
Watch sprang at the man, missed his throat, 
but set his teeth in his shoulder. 

Parker flung the woman from him with a yell 
of pain and an oath, drew a knife from his breast, 
and stabbed the dog, cursing the younger man 
all the while for an infernal coward in not inter- 
fering. The wounded animal uttered one low 
cry, almost human in its agony, and stretched 
itself beside its senseless mistress to die. 

It was at this moment that Helen had 
approached the cottage. These things take 
long to tell ; but very few minutes suffice for 
the enactment of a fearful tragedy. For a mo- 
ment the girl staggered back, horrified, then 
ahe dragged her companion forward. 

'* There is murder going on within," she 
gasped ; then sprang to the door and beat upon 
it with her fists, finding it locked on the inside. 
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" In the King's name open 1" she cried aloud,' 
and continued to beat upon the door. 

" You've made a precious business her^" the 
younger man was saying. "I believe you've- 
killed the woman, and for the sake of these 
shiners, that of course we'd have shared by-and- 
by." He picked up leisurely all within his 
reach. " Wait a moment, can't you," he called ; 
*'I'll let you in without your making such a 
devil of a row out there !" 

Then he perceived that the window-blind 
had not been drawn close, and the shutters> 
were open. He at once blew out the candle. 

" Killed her I" the elder man replied ; he wa& 
ferreting in the hole in the floor, "she'll take a 
deal more killing than that. I've knocked her 

down scores of times. D you I — what ar& 

you about? Where's the light? She's only 
shamming. I can't stand that riot. There's 
nothing for it but to bolt. Come on, both to- 
gether ; we must make a push for it — we can't 
be caught like rats in a trap. Ten to one there's 
only one outside, some belated woman ; most 
folks fear the lane after dark. Ready! Here goes!'^ 
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He drew back the bolt of the door, and turn- 
ed the key, without makiDg any noise, Ufted 
the latch, and the two men dashed out of the 
cottage. The younger man struck Sir Balph 
in the chest with his bent head, knocked the 
breath out of him, and sent him staggering 
against the palings. Helen narrowly escaped 
what would have been a worse fate to her 
lighter frame, by springing aside. 

To attempt to detain such desperate men 
would have probably been self-destruction ; per- 

« 

suit, too, was hopeless. It was late and dark,, 
and the woods around afforded complete shelter 
and safe harbourage. 

After a moment's hesitation Helen entered 
the cottage. There was no one now to forbid 
her crossing that threshold. With beating 
heart but steady step she went to the fire» 
stirred it to a blaze, and with a twist of paper 
lighted the candle, that had been thrown on 
the floor. 

" She is dead," she whispered to Sir Ralph, 
stepping to where a woman's figure lay in a 
strange heap, and lifted gently the lifeless 
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hands, and then the heavy head. " They have 
murdered her; it is pretty clear what for. 
Look there!" she pointed to some scattered 
coins of gold and silver. " They came to rob, 
and have murdered her." 

" Feena 1" she whispered softly, putting back 
the disordered hair from the clammy brew, that 
still retained a look of pain and trouble, and 
disclosing the eyes once so brilliant, now staring, 
and fixed with an unspeakable horror. She 
wiped the face with her handkerchief, and 
closed the eyelids with tender fingers. The 
woman made no moan or sound. Sir Ralph, 
in obedience to Helen's signs, had in vain 
tried to force a little water, a little brandy, 
between the closed teeth. They lifted her be- 
tween them, and laid her decently on her bed 
in the inner room. 

*' 1 fancy she is dead," Sir Balph said. *' As 
you say, it is pretty clear what has happened. 
She must have fallen against the dresser and 
this great settle ; some of her hair is sticking 
here. Do you know, cousin, we ought to 
get a doctor to look at her, and send for the 
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police. I wonder how and where I I am useless 
in such an emergency/' 

" I will go to Beid, my father s keeper. His 
is the nearest bouse, except the Farm, at the 
top of the lane, whose occupants have feared or 
hated Feena. Poor Feena, she once told me 
she feared man more than God ; it seems as if 
she had need. Well, she will fear man no more, 
and is in God's hands only. I will go for Beid 
at once." 

" You 1 — and alone I — after such a scene as 
this I" 

^^ I am not afraid," she smiled back in answer 
to his look of terrified surprise. " You would 
not reach Beid's lodge as quickly as I shall. I 
shall be better in action than waiting here." 

" Nothing more can hurt her — ^I will go with 
you." 

" If you wish it, though it may be a foolish 
fancy to dislike leaving her." 

" Poor Watch 1" Helen said, stooping to look 
at the rough-coated, stiffening animal. ^^ You 
did your best to help her, as that revengeful 
stab in the side proves." 
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There, as she stooped, she saw the hiding* 
place below the open board, and in it the 
packet addressed to herself. Parker had taken 
up the packet in his search for more coin. 
Written paper was of no value to a needy 
robber, and it might in aome mysterious way 
implicate and help to hang a murderer. He 
flnng it back into the open hole. Poor Feena's 
papers, that had occupied so many lonely 
hours, found their way safely to the hands for 
which they were intended. 

They closed the shutters and locked the 
doors, after packing the fire, to keep it alive, 
and extinguishing the candle ; then they went 
out into the night. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INTO the night — a dark, misty October 
night, intensely still, but for the light 
wind which sighed and whispered through the 
trees, and again kept up its low, murmuring^ 
talk and patter, like human voices and footsteps, 
to the excited imagination and quickened ear 
of the young girl. A&aid she was not, but 
every nerve was tense, and quivered with 
excitement. She was so wrought up that sho' 
was capable of any desperate venture, and 
would have gone alone at once to Harefield— 
where the parish doctor lived — across th& 
lonely country roads. 

It was but a half-mile to the keeper s lodge,, 
and the cousins walked along in silence. 
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treading softly, as if they feared to arouse the 
drowsy, ready-to-sleep nature about them. 
Every quality — even a negative one — has its 
use and occupation. Sir Ralph's short and 
peculiar sight, that made him awkward in light 
that was sufficient for and agreeable to others, 
•enabled him in darkness or uncertain light to 
perceive objects passed over by them. 

" Helen," whispered Sir Ralph. 

She answered quickly to the touch upon her 
■arm, like a high-bred horse to rein and spur. 

''Is there a foot-track within this wood, 
tinder the bank? I could swear misty figures 
looked over, and passed across the lane at that 
i;urn." 

" It must have been overhanging boughs — 
ihoughy indeed, there may be a track. Stand a 
moment and listen." • 

Not a sound but the murmur and whisper of 
the trees, and the occasional flutter earthward 
of a diy leaf. Helen looked into the darkness 
with eager, far-seeing eyes, until everything 
appeared to take shape and motion. 

<< Something passed again at the turn." 
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'^ Just beyond that turn a track leads across 
the common. I cannot see — the air is full of* 
sparkles to me. Hush I" 

She laid herself down upon the ground and 
listened intently ; then, lifting her arm, pulled 
Sir Ralph by the coat. 

" Down ! — quick 1 " she whispered — " close^ 
here, into the ditch. There is just light enough 
for the crowd to keep the middle of the lane.. 
The figures you saw must have been scouts* 
We may be safe from observation if we can 
only make the dogs quiet. Lie down flat — it ia 
our only chance — against the bank." 

Sir Ralph obeyed loyally, but wished devoutly 
he had been in Pall Mall or St. James's, rather 
than in that deep, dark lane. Helen put her 
dark neckerchief over her face, took Pickle in her 
arms and covered him with her shawl, called 
Tippoo softly, and made him crouch beside 
her ; put her face against his soft ears, caressed 
him, and then held his muzzle in her hand, and 
lay still in the long grass and dank ferns. 

The crowd came trampling on, not talking, 
but making a sound, rather than a noise — a 
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«ound indescribable, but that resembled some- 
•what the first freshening of the sea when the 
tide is on the flow and the wind rises. The 
dogs struggled, and she tightened her hold 
cipon them. Pickle nestled closer, as if he felt 
the danger, and Tippoo began to understand. 

The time seemed like eternity. Then the 
<jrowd passed, tired and stumbling, women 
amongst the number. A heavy foot trod close 
upon her delicate hand and grazed it, a long 
ataff, trailed lazily, struck her on the^head. Some- 
thing must have struck the black Newfoundland 
also, for she felt him wince and quiver. Some 
one stumbled against the dog's leg, and growled 
an impatient curse at the darkness of the lane. 

The crowd was gone, the murmuring sound 
grew fainter, still the hiders feared to rise, lest 
there might be scouts behind as well as before 
the band. At last Helen rose, as if from a 
hideous nightmare dream, keeping Pickle in 
her arms, for fear he should express his joy at 
freedom aloud. She kissed the great black 
dog that had obeyed so faithfully. 

" Cousin Stanley, let us push on. It grows 
very late ; my mother will be very frightened. 
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I hope you are not hurt, I think, if I tie my 
handkerchief in Tip's collar, and keep him in 
front, he will guide us through the wood ride ; 
it is quite dark, but the quickest way to the 
lodge. There is no more to fear now." 

Fanny cried out when she opened the door 
to Helen's knock, and wakened her father from 
his doze in the great wooden chair by the fire. 
Helen lifted her finger to enforce silence. 

" Don't disturb your mother, Fanny. I want 
to speak to your father. I suppose I am dirty 
and untidy" (in answer to Fanny's look of 
alarm and astonishment)—" never mind, I will 
explain to you by-and-by." 

" Oh ! Miss Latimer, how late for you 1" Reid 
said, rubbing his eyes, and pulling himself to- 
gether after his nap. " What will the Colonel 
say ? He sent down one of the servants more 
than an hour ago, thinking maybe my missus 
was worse, and that you had kindly stopped 
awhile with Fan. I told him, for I met him as 
I came down the shaw, that you had been to 
the Lodge, and were gone on to Greenfield. 
Off he went for the carriage to be sent over to 
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Mr. Evans'. The Colonel was very put about 
on your account ; he had sent word over from 
Harefield to beg you and Mrs. Latimer to stay 
at home, but you had gone before his messen- 
ger came." 

^^ Never mind, Reid. I am quite safe, you 
see. Sir Ralph has been with me. I want a 
great deal of service from you, and I will tell 
you as well as I can, for I am tired." 

She sat down wearily in the arm-chair the 
keeper had left, and told him all she had wit- 
nessed, speaking in a low, even voice, without 
inflections, and drinking mechanically the hot 
wine and water Fanny had prepared for her. 
She suffered them to take her cloak and hat, and 
chafe her hands before the blaze, whilst Reid 
listened and considered. 

^' I will send my son across to Harefield ; he 
can get Simmonds at the Forges to go with 
him — ^he will pass the house. Little Ben is not 
big enough to go alone to the park to fetch 
some one for you, and I want a man to go with 
me, else I would send the wood-reeve home 
with you, ma'am. If there is a mob about, de- 
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pend upon it many people hereabouts know it ; 
though they mayn't join in it, they'll be afraid 
to be out alone. They might be robbed, or 
dragged off against their will. The times are 
dangerous ; one of the keepers told me last 
night there were poachers abroad, but it's 
mostly poachers in farmyards, I'm thinking. I 
must get Sir Balph to come along too, as ho 
was in the cottage at first." 

'^ I am quite at your orders, Beid, and in my 
cousin's service. If she can stand this, I can." 

Sir Ralph was " good at need," and not 
boastful ; a glass of the keeper's brandy, and 
the sight of the cheery fire, had restored him. 
The adventure had been an ugly one, but for 
him it was merely an adventure, and had no 
associations, nor possibilities, as it had for Helen. 

** I think. Miss Latimer, you had best stop 
here till we get back. The doctor might drive 
you round to the park, or I'll go on to the farm 
at top of the lane, and borrow the horse and 
cart." 

Helen stood up. **I must go back to the 
cottage with you, Reid. This poor soul is 

VOL. in. Q 
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dead. There is scarcely anyone who would 
touch her. She was held to be a witch. Cousin 
Stanley, about here ; everyone feared her but 
I. If Fanny would come with me, my task 
would be easier. I am rather excited, but quite 
equal to my work," she said, in answer to their 
inquiring looks. Her smile had enUsted Fanny's 
co-operation. 

'* Little Emmy will stay with mother ; she is 
really better to-night. Ben will be back di- 
rectly from the wood-reeve*s. I can go with 
you, Miss Helen, as. my duty and my love is to 
do." 

" If only Papa could come — ^if only he could 
know I" sighed Helen^ when the keeper closed 
the door upon the little party, and took the 
lighted lantern from his daughter. '* Did you 
not teach old Tippoo to retrieve, Reid?" she 
asked eagerly .^ . '* Would he do so now ? It is 
worth the trial." 

She went back into the house, wrote a few 
lines rapidly, with one . hand on the dog's head, 
showed him the paper, made him smell it, 
showed him his collari with the folded paper 
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tied to it, caressed him, stood on the doorstep 
patting him, and the large faithful dark eyes 
looked np to her as if for command. 

" Hie, Tippoo, hie I" she cried — " go home, 
good dog — go home !" 

The animal gave her one swimming look of 
intelligence, bounded to the gate, and turned 
down the track that led to Tinker's Lane, np 
which they had lately come. There he stopped, 
irresolute. 

" Back, Tippoo ! Tippoo, here ! Wrong, my 
dogl Go home, Tip; go home to kennel P 
Her tones were urgent and entreating. 

The dog gave a short, low bark, leaped the 
gate that had latched, took the homeward 
track, and was lost in the darkness. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it, Feena was dead ; 
how she came by her end, and what was the cause 
of it, was as clear to the new witnesses as it had 
been to the former ones. She was disliked and 
feared, she was supposed to have some hidden 
wealth, she had been robbed and murdered ; by 
whom the crime had been committed there 
was nothing to show. No trace whatever was 

q2 
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there in footprints, abandoned weapon, nor in 
torn handkerchief, lost button, or any other gar- 
ment ; no clue by which to track the criminals. 
There remained but the description given by 
Miss Latimer of two men, whom she believed to 
be in disguise, whose figures, rather than faces, 
she saw for a few minutes, and who rushed out 
from the cottage on her entrance. Who those 
men were, whence they came, whither they 
went, whether they belonged or not to the 
silent baud that afterwards passed down Tin- 
ker's Lane, whether, after the murder, which 
might have been unpremeditated, it was thought 
wiser to hurry the mob to some other village, 
or whether these two were mere marauders on 
their own account, and happened accidentally 
to have chosen the lane for their exploit on the 
same night that the mob was out, there 
was no means of knowing — all was conjec- 
ture. 

In Helen's pocket lay the sole means of 
unravelling the mystery — she would not, right or 
wrong, give up the dead woman's papers, with- 
out first knowing their contents. Her description 
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of the two men was only misleading to her hear- 
ers, who might have known one or both when 
undisguised. Helen only recognised one, and 
was then unaware of his connection with Feena 
— it was for Fanny's sake that she did not name 
him. There were no written papers of any • 
kind, no letters, no bills, no sign of any bonds 

4 

to the outside world. In the pocket of Feena's 
dress were the ring and coin in search of which 
Helen had encountered this terrible event. 

The parish doctor arrived shortly, because 
Miss Latimer had sent for him, because he was at 
the moment disengaged, and because, be it noted, 
he was a humane man. He drove the long way 
from Harefield by the high road — the lane was 
held in too great abhorrence. He brought a 
man with him, and had lighted the lamps of his 
gig. He dismissed the case very quickly. The 
woman was dead, killed by the severe blow on 
the back of the skull. The parish authorities 
would have to bury her, unless by good fortune 
there were enough of those shiny pieces (he 
pointed to them lying in a heap on the table, 
where the keeper had picked up and placed 
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them) to pay necessary expenses. He had 
heard she had a husband — did anyone know 
where he was? He should be inquired for. 
There were other details — Helen did not listen 
to them. 

From the first her rapid mind had embraced 
the whole part she would have to play, t^he 
and Fanny had kept aloof ia the inner room 
beside the dead woman. Presently she heard 
the trot of horses and the jolting of a vehicle 
down the uneven lane, then her father's voice, 
as he entered the cottage. She went out from 
the inner room to meet him. Her face was pale 
with excitement and fatigue, serene and grave 
with the impress of the sacred womanly duties 
in which she had been engaged. She moved 
slowly towards him, looking taller, queenlier 
than her wont, and laid her arms about his 
neck. He stooped and kissed her without a 

ck from that Holemu 
presence was an iu- 

:ound her, she turned 

themselves with ex- 
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penses for this poor corpse. When I was a 
little child, for some strange reason this woman 
loved me. I have tried to comfort her, and 
to make up to her a little for the distrust, 
hatred, indignity, and, I believe, some great 
concealed wrong she suiSered at the hands of 
her fellow-ceatures, and of many of you her 
neighbours. I doubt if she had one creature to 
love her, except the faithful brute there that 
died for her. I will bury poor Watch, and his epi- 
taph shall be, ' Faithful to death.* I will bury also 
Feena Parker, and may God receive her in flis 
mercy ! She has gone, as we all must go from 
this world to Him who will judge not accord- 
ing to our judgment. Let us refrain^now from 
blaming or judging her, and leave her at peace." 

A sigh p'essed from every hearer's heart, and 
after a short silence Colonel Latimer took his 
daughter home, fle asked her no questions, 
did not blame her imprudent late walk ; all he 
said was— 

"Tippoo brought us home your note, my 
child. Your mother could not caress him 
enough. I left him lying at her feet on the 
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rug in the drawing-room. He seemed to appre- 
ciate the honour, but he was tired, and found 
the fire rather unpleasantly hot, I fear." 

She pressed his arm, but did not speak. 

On reaching home she volunteered an account 
of the evening's occurrences, using the shortest 
sentences, and speaking low and wearily. Then 
she retired to her room, laid herself on the 
couch without undressing, and fell into a heavy 
sleep from exhaustion. Mrs. Latimer had come 
in, but she would not disturb her child, threw 
a warm coverlet over her, and contented her- 
self with a kiss upon the sleeping face. She 
saw lying on the dressing-table the coin and 
ring that she knew Helen had lost, and guessed 
now where it had been found. Her thoughts 
wandered back to her daughter's babyhood and 
the giving of this coin. The words of Feena's 
prophecy returned to her : " A rare one if she 
lives. Beware of three epochs in her life." 
What were those three ? She had fallen into 
the great pond — that Feena had counted as one. 
What were the other two ? One of them must 
have passed — one was yet to come. 
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Towai'ds morning Helen awoke. She rose 
and lighted some candles, and began the in- 
spection of the packet Feena had addressed to 
her. She read through the story of the wasted 
life of a beantifiil and clever woman — the same as 
her father had told it her, only with some further 
details of her son. Helen understood the whole 
in its sadness, weakness, wickedness. The lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, had ended in the bitter cry of vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity, because the truth had been for- 
gotten, extinguished, or never learned, that the 
fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. 

Helen locked up the papers in her writing- 
desk. She felt as if she had received them like 
a legacy from the dead. There were secrets 
there that Feena had never disclosed — she 
would also keep them faithfully ; but she shud- 
dered, and hid her face in her hands, when she 
laid the tale aside. There had for some time 
past been a strange, instinctive, unspoken dread 
in the girl's mind; what she had just read 
proved her suspicions just. 

Feena was buried in Ashfield churchyard, and 
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Helen set at the head of her grave a stone 
tablet, with her initials and the date of her death 
npon it ; and underneath, in small characters, 
the 8th chapter of St. John, 7th verse. A 
warrant was issued, and £100 reward offered 
for the apprehension of the murderer. An 
advertisement was published for her husband 
aud her supposed son, but they were never 
answered. The crime had been great, and was 
talked of for a little while; but there were 
nearer, graver causes of talk, and some village 
folks breathed freer that '^ the witch " was dead, 
and in their secret hearts thought she had not 
ill deserved her &te. 

There were two terrible incendiary fires the 
same night that Feena had been murdered, at 
a considerable distance apart, but no one had 
been caught on the damaged premises. The 
state of the southern counties had become 
firightful, for the evil had spread. Fires every 
night, and mobs every day, pillaging and ma- 
rauding. Farm labourers were enticed, bribed, 
forced to join the bands of rioters. Servants who 
were trustworthy were afraid to go out. 
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A special commission was appointed for the 
infested counties. Colonel Latimer and the 
other Harefield magistrates kept their word, 
and rode out, night and day, to meet every mob 
of which they heard proclamation. 

** No good will be done," the Colonel said, at 
a magistrates' meeting, « until a large sum is 
offered for the apprehension of the ringleaders. 
They talk about wages and want of bread. 
When we meet them this is their cry, they are 
starving and oppressed, they point to the 
women and children, whom they drag about 
with them, and invariably set in the front ranks. 
Want of bread 1 — ^and they are destroying night 
after night the corn to make it. Let us have 
the soldiers if you will, but not to fire upoD 
the poor misguided wretches, who are, depend 
upon it, only tools in the hands of deeper ras* 
cals, who occupy a post of safety in the centre 
of these bands. A reward for ringleaders is my 
advice, gentlemen." 

Within a few days of Feena's burial a farm of 

Lord L 's, with a fine granary and stead-* 

ings, close to Greenfield Lodge, was fired. That 
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morning Mrs. Evans had been begged of and 
threatened by a number of people, who had sud- 
•denlj appeared before the house. To save, as 
she hoped, her darling Lewis from annoyance, 
she had listened to their demands, and given 
them food, clothing, and all the money in her 
purse. She and they gained their object for 
the moment. 

Mr. Evans^ always a light sleeper, had be- 
<3ome, since his illness, yet more wakeful. What 
was his wife's horror that night when she was 
Aroused by his entrance into the dressing-room 
where she slept ! He was fully dressed. 

" Lewis, dear, what folly is this ?" she cried. 

" Look there, Diana. It is no folly, but my 
•duty. As a magistrate, I cannot see my friend 
and neighbour's property so imperilled without 
going to its rescue. I am going out to the farm." 

He took her by the arm, and pointed to the 
flames that had attracted his attention from his 
bed-room. 

She gave one gasp of terror at the sight, at 
the danger she believed he ran of dying from 
•exposure; but she knew his decision was in- 
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exorable. The kiojl face and gentle heart 
were brave enough. She did not attempt to- 
gainsay him. 

** I shall go with you," was all she said. 

^' Who so fit and brave a helpmate as you, 
Di? Diana is bound to be a first-rate shot/^ 
he said, with a smile. *^ We risk our lives, but 
together. Come." 

Go she did. 

They took some of their own people with 
them, and with some trouble, and much labour, 
induced the farmer's men to turn out, and assist 
in extinguishing the fire, not before immense 
damage had been done. As on other similar 
occasions, no loiterers or strangers were found 
upon the premises, and yet in a day or two it 
was known everywhere that Mrs. Evans had 
accompanied her husband on his midnight ex- 
cursion, and they were lampooned on barn-doors 
and gate-posts as jealous wife and uxorious, 
henpecked husband. People that are them- 
selves content and happy, can afford to laugh 
at the gibes of others. 

The Evanses laughed. Far from being the 
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worse for his exertioD, Mr. Evans's delicate 
frame appeared to have received something like 
a galvanic shock. He discarded his soft cloth- 
ing and luxurious invalid habits, left his couch 
and his quiet room, and took his place (never a 
prominent one) once more amongst his fellows, 
to aid them with his prudence and moderation. 
Mrs. Evans did not know how to express her 
immense pride in her husband; she purred 
round him, nodded and preened herself like any 
cat or cockatoo. So true is it that out of real 
affection, and the natural exhibition of it, an ab- 
«urd element provocative of laughter will peep. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE Rector of Ashfield sat in his study, occu- 
pying the same chair whence he had taught 
Helen and Susie, leaning over the same table 
and blotting-book on which he had one day 
found the name written that gave all its colour 
to his life. His pen hung idly in his jQngers ; he 
turned with a smile of relief, as the door opened, 
and his wife came in. 

" Why, Geoffrey, you look as sad and troubled 
as Helen does," she said, leaning over his shoul- 
der. '* I came to ask if you had finished, but 
you have not yet begun"' 

'* What is the matter with Helen ? She does 
indeed look sad and troubled. I watched her 
the other day. She had dropped out of the 
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talk, and sat looking on the j9oor, with hands 
idly clasped in her lap, self-absorbed. Last 
Sunday I caught sight of her face, its expression 
was sad and introspective — ^to use a very fine 
word. She used to be so gay, so serene, or so 
self-possessed." 

" She is no coward, her health has not suffered 
from the shock she received at that unfortunate 
woman's death. The troubled state of the 
country frets and preys upon her, perhaps. 
She has always felt so warmly for the poor 
about her — she is so kind, so Christian-hearted to 
everyone, *in honour preferring one another' 
seeming to be quite her motto, that her ideas 
and feelings must be rudely shaken just now." 

" She may be shaken, but Helen is made of 
firm, if pliable material ; she will never give up 
what you call ideas and feelings, and she calls 
principles ; she will live and die by them. She 
may have a secret trouble firom us, but I also 
fancy she has a great difficulty before her. How 
to reconcile two apparently clashing lines of 
argument, how to make it clear to herself and 
to those for whom she cares more than for her* 
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fielf, the poor, that injustice and oppression 
cannot be cured by rebellion and lawlessness. 
She argues the matter from both points of view, 
feels that there must be some way out of the 
intricacies of this troublesome life, iand knows 
that, were everyone to follow her impulse of 
liberty and equality, they would be but 
names. Liberty means just as much the 
right of another as it does one's own, and 
therefore means mutual respect and interdepend- 
ence, which good laws also mean. Equality can 
never exist, with the wide differences of physical, 
intellectual, and moral development that co-exist, 
— by the will of the Creator of human bodies and 
souls. Begin from a given point, all alike in 
purse, acreage, even in education, in a very 
little while it would be the story of the Tower 
of Babel over again, and the dispersion of in- 
dividuals." 

" What a philosopher you are, Susie ! Pray 
what is your solution of your cousin's difficul- 
ties? for you look as if you had made up 
your mind, and were primed to some great 
effort." 

VOL. III. R 
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" So I am," she answered blushing. " I think, 
in my way, though I do not lose myself like 
Helen in grand flights. I came to ask yon 
something. You hdve not done a bit of the 
sermon for to-morrow. Will you preach mine ? 
If anything will help Helen, and if anything 
will soothe perturbed minds — ^for we do not 
know how deep the discontent and fury lie, or 
who may be the next infected person to go out 
of even your church, and your flock, and join the 
rioters — this will. * Take My yoke upon you 
and learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.' " 

The Rector preached Susie's sermon next 
day; many heard and some regarded. He 
showed that by the very constitution of things, 
amongst which we all found ourselves placed, 
and which we call Life, no one is a separate and 
independent agent ; everyone is bound by ties 
of relationship to parent, child, city, country, 
ties not made at his pleasure, not by the laws 
and customs of society, but ties of divine 
ordination, from which he can free himself only 
by putting off life. Given then these ties, this 
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dependence upon one another, — ^which remain 
whether we like them or not, whether we fulfil 
them or not, — ^how shall a man best carry out 
Gtpd's %vill with respect to his duties — how shall 
he find rest to his soul ? In one form or other it 
is rest we all desire. Rest from pain, rest from 
labour, rest from wrong and injury. By listen- 
ing to the voice of the Divine Master and 
Teacher, who came not to do His own will, but 
the will of His Father; who in His earthly 
relations went down to Nazareth and was 
subject to His parents; who paid the tribute 
money ; who bade His hearers render to CsBsar, 
the Roman, therefore foreign, invading ruler of 
Judea, the things that belonged to Caesar. He 
it is who says * Take My yoke.' Observe, He 
says yoke^ speaks of His burden. He does not 
exempt His followers from burden, service or 
duty, only He adds the promise after which 
every human heart, good or evil, sighs, ' Ye shall 
find rest.' Does anyone say *1 have never 
found rest?' Then I answer, you have not 
taken the yoke nor borne the burden ; you have 

refused to learn of Him who was meek and 

r2 
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lowly in heart, you have wandered like sheep 
out of the way, you have sought your own 
pleasure or advancement or comfort, you have 
said, We are they that should rule ; who is 
Lord over us f Yet all, most of you, have a 
Christian name, that is, have been called John, 
or Sarah, in the name of Him whom you pro- 
fess to follow, to serve, under whose banners, 
like soldiers serving under their officers, and 
for the King (their masters, in fact) they are to 
fight the world, the flesh, and the devil. Have 
you so followed, so served, so fought ? — if not, 
why should you expect rest T If you doubt the 
promise, let me ask, have you fulfilled the con- 
ditions ? Is Christ's yoke upon your shoulders, 
are you bearing His burden? If not, what 
right have you to doubt, to question the 
promise at all? How you resent doubts of 
your own veracity ! Uo you doubt what your 
parents tell you in youth f Do you doubt the 
physician, and refuse his medicines ? How then 
dare you doubt God? Take the yoke upon 
you, and learn of Him, sincerely, honestly, 
meekly, prayerfully, and then see if you do not 
win the rest for your souls." 
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Mr. Falconer drew no parallels, he referred 
to none of the diflScalties and terrors around 
them. He let the simple words suggest their 
own ideas, and sink into the troubled hearts oi 
his hearers. There was a great hush when he 
had ended ; some cheeks were pale and anxious, 
some eyes wet ; one or two women put their 
toil-worn hands into the yet harder hands that 
hung beside them. Helen said a hasty '' Thank 
you, you have done me at least a great service,'* 
as she pulled down her veil, and hurried away 
out of the crowd. 

In a neighbouring parish, a week or two 
before, the curate astonished the congregation 
by choosing for his text, " Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay, saith the Lord.'' 

The rector met him in the vestry with a 
frowning brow : " What could have induced you 
to preach such an inflammatory sermon ?" 

"Inflammatory, my dear sir I I thought it 
would tend to pacify the people." 

In the dissenting chapel at Hawkstead the 
minister chose for his text the words, " Why do 
the heathen so furiously rage together, and 
why do the people imagine a vain thing ?" 
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Being horribly alarmed at the storm around 
him, and at the same time gifted with a fatal 
facility of words, he preached a wandering and 
startling philippic, the effect of which was 
increased by dramatic gestures and tones. Some 
of his hearers were frightened at the hideous 
picture he drew ; but the alarm was vague, and 
produced a general mistrust. Who was to be 
believed? Every man for himself; let us shut 
our doors against everyone else. Whither and 
to whom are we to look for aid ? 

On Ashfield Green, in the Little Zoar of the 
Methodists, was heard a most lugubrious dis* 
course upon the words, " Rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft." No threat of pains and penalties but 
was employed by the preacher, listened to with 
an anxious, eager horror, and appeared to be 
swallowed by the open, gasping mouths, that 
closed now and then suddenly with a groan of 
appreciation. Helen, who had walked into the 
village after evening service with her cousin 
and Mr. Falconer, lingered a moment outside 
the conventicle, and sighed as she heard the 
denunciations of the terrors of the Lord. 

^' Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there no 
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shepherd to lead these faint, weak sheep into 
green pasture ? Can they not be told of the 
love of God, and the peace that passes under- 
standing !" 

" The worst of this sort of teaching," answer- 
ed the Rector, " is that for the moment they 
are deeply touched and impressed by it, and 
they go out, forget, ignore it, act just as they 
did before, led away by their passions and 
impulses, and live virtually like foolish bodies 
who say in their hearts there is no God." 

'* How much there is to do !" sighed Helen. 
^* What heavy duties are incumbent on us who 
have and who know — know a little — of teach- 
ing, of prayer, of work for those who have and 
know nothing. It will not do, besides, only 
to profess, you must actually and honestly be 
yourself what you want to inculcate on others. 
Mine » but a co..»t.„ on what you ouoo 
told me ; a man's belief is what he does. These 
people have lost faith in us ; they do not be- 
lieve in our sympathy with, and regard for, 
them. We have our own careless neglect to 
thank for it. You need not look as if you 
thought I feared these riots. I am tired lately, 
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I think ; but it is better to wear than to rust 
out." 

Colonel Latimer had gone up to London, to 
attend a Committee of the House, give in his 
reports, as he had been requested, and offer 
some suggestions. The next morning very 
early, before Mrs. Latimer had left her room, 
her maid came in great perturbation, and with 
a pale face, closed the door when she had ob- 
tained admittance. 

" I am sorry, ma'am, to disturb you, but I did 
not know what else to do, though you do dis- 
like so much to be intruded upon. Two gen- 
tlemen are waiting to see you. They seem 
hurried. First they wanted the Colonel, and 
now you. When 1 said he was in London — 
oh I I do hope there's nothing wrong, and that 
they are not spies and emissaries " — (Francis, 
was fond, like her class, of sounding words) — 
"from that dreadful Captain Swing; though 
what right he has to be called Captain, I never 
can make out. I do hope, ma'am, if I may 
make bold to say so, you will take the butler, or 
let me call Sir Ralph — or take Mr. Benett, Sir 
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Balph's man, with you. Only suppose they 
should rob and murder you, as they did the poor 
witch — I mean the poor woman in the lane, or 
make you give them up all the plate," 

Francis was assisting her mistress to dress 
whilst she talked. 

"You are very fond of the marvellous^ 
Francis. I daresay these men have only brought 

a message from Lord L , or from Harefield» 

People do not wait outside, and they want nei« 
ther master nor mistress if they are bent on rob- 
bery or murder. Go down now, ask them into 
the hall, and say I will be with them in a 
moment." 

The detectives, for such they were who wait- 
ed to speak with Mrs. Latimer, informed her 
that they had been sent into that district to 
apprehend any rioters, ringleaders, or suspected 
persons who might fall into their hands ; that 
suspicions were entertained that the murderers 
of Feena Parker must have belonged to the mob 
now endangering the peace and safety of the 
neighbourhood ; that they had search-warrants, 
and should make use of them where they could 
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not gain admittance on easier tenns. They 
wished to have seen Colonel Latimer — ^he was 
an influential magistrate, and had laid import- 
ant minutes before the Government. He would 
have pointed out to them the best means of 
executing their commission. They would not 
trespass longer upon Mrs. Latimer, but do 
their best with the materials that came to 
hand. 

** Nothing occurs to me at this moment," she 
said, ^* by which I can possibly assist you, ex- 
cept that after break&st I will drive into Hare- 
field, and call on Mrs. White, the Vicar's wife, 
and on Mrs. Fitters, an old retired milliner — 
they are the greatest gossips I know. I will 
inform them of your visit to my husband in as 
vague terms as I can command, and tell them 
that the police are to be sent down from Lon- 
don, and that the military will follow." 

** Ton could not serve us better, madam," re- 
turned the officers, laughing. ^' Your device is 
excellent, and will certainly be successful. These 
poor good-for-nothings, now that they have 
been stirred up and routed out, run away the 
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moment anyone withstands them. Wherever 
the soldiers or a strong body of police have 
appeared, the mob has dispersed at once. The 
wonder to us is, considering the irritated public 
feeling, the dreadful threats employed, and 
the general alarm, how very little real lasting 
damage has been done, and how little crime 
committed. We will hope soon to briug some 
of these gentry to justice. Some of us are on 
the look out for a man in the Goodwood neigh- 
bourhood. There is a young man, whose name 
we may mention to you in confidence, suspected 
of being an exciter of sedition here — Henry 
Champion ; he was mixed up in the Manchester 
riots some time ago, was a chief agent, and 
absconded afterwards. He is clever and slip- 
pery. If we can catch one or two of the leaders, 
we shall not have much trouble with the fol- 
lowers." 

The police officers looked at these matters 
from their point of view ; but Mrs. Latimer was 
thoughtful, and did not care to express her 
feelings, or to embroil grave troubles further. 

** I knew," she said, " something of a young 
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man named Champion ; he was engaged to our 
keeper's daughter, but the engagement was 
broken off some time ago, and he has never 
been here since," 

Helen was coming downstairs, and the name 
of Henry Champion arrested her. On that sub- 
ject she would not be questioned; she retreated 
softly, and hung over the balustrade in the 
gallery until the men were gone. 

'' There is something, of course, in the simi- 
larity of namee," the detective answered to 
Mrs. Latimer's remark. *'But the man you 
speak of probably wore his own name, whereas 
our young swell most likely uses an alias. Good 
morning, madam." 

Mrs. Latimer's device was highly successful. 
Within a day or two a report had circulated that 
a large number of police were spread disguised 
over the country, and everybody suspected his 
neighbour of being won over or bribed ; every- 
one in the least strange or unknown was 
doubted, and avoided at once. The seeds of dis- 
union were sown. All had been quiet about 
Ashfield for some time, but Lord Parkhurst's 
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outlying farms had saff(»red severely ; in other 
districts midnight fires and daylight robberies 
still went on. 

The alarm in London was very great ; the 
King and Queen were prevented from going to 
dine in the City. People now-a-days question 
the necessity of such advice, the need of calling 
up troops, and the just grounds of the alarm 
felt. It is very difficult to estimate such fears 
correctly from a distant and very much altered 
point of view. All that can now be said is 
that alarm and agitation were felt by those 
who had never feared before. The wildest 
ideas and expressions of reform and economy 
were afloat, echoed backwards and forwards, 
and there was a nervous excitement amongst 
all classes, all individuals, exceeding all belief. 
The magistrates, attended each by his 
groom, or livery servant, were constantly in the 
saddle, haranguing mobs, holding special meet- 
ings, attending incendiary fires. On one such 
occasion Lord L stepped forward to ad- 
dress the mob, when a tailor came out of the 
crowd, and swaggering up, struck him in the 
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face with a stick. The blow cut deeply into 
the tipper lip, and the wound bled profusely. 
Lord L waved one hand coolly and dis- 
dainfully, whilst staunching the blood with his 
handkerchief in the other, and said slowly, 
" Go back, you very silly little man 1" 
The reply told, and the crowd laughed ; they 
dispersed for the time. 

Night after night the sky in all the southern 
counties was red ; night after night Helen Lati- 
mer heard her father load his pistols, and 
watched him ride out with Blake into the dark- 
ness. Every landlord knew that on every 
such occasion he perilled his life. An incredible 

amount of cool, quiet courage was evinced. 
Several of the great houses in Sussex and 
Hampshire were attempted and broken into 
by the mob ; in each case they were beaten off. 
At Goodwood House, the Duke of Richmond, 
who was very popular, sent the crowd away 
in good-humour, after driving them off with 
the assistance of his own tenants. There the 
incendiary was taken prisoner in pursuit of 
whom the Bow Street ofBcers had been sent. 
The Duke had him searched ; stock receipts for 
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a considerable sum were found upon him, and 
sewn into the lining of his coat was a chemica 
receipt for combustibles. He was sent up ta 
London for trial. 

Young Mr. Baring was nearly killed, in an at- 
tack made by rioters on his father's house, by a 
man who had been employed on the estate at 
the wage of a guinea a week, until a few day& 
previously. Cabinet Councils sat in London.. 
At last troops were ordered into the disaffected 
districts, and a reward of £500 was offered for 
the apprehension of the ringleaders in the rising. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE narrative of these last three months of 
the year 1830 reads very much like pas- 
sages in the account of David's wars. ^ And 
there was yet a battle with the Philistines in 
Gob!" For there were burnings here and 
there ; there were riots in this viUage or town, 
and that. 

Day by day Helen Latimer looked sadder and 
more weary. She did not complain. Her 
mother hung over her with the fondest soUci- 
tude. To her inquiries she would but an- 
ewer — 

''I am tired. My heart aches for all these 
troubles." 

Colonel Latimer turned away to hide emo- 
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tioD. His bright, happy girl, his Pickle, to look 
so forlorn and crushed as this ! 

A detachment of the — th Regiment was sent 
into Sussex, and some of the men were billeted in 
Harefield. Murray Eraser was in command of 
the troop. The soldiers had orders to charge 
and disperse the mobs, and only to fire in case 
of great emergency, and then into the centre 
of the bands, where the ringleaders were always 
stationed, for protection. 

flelen's place in Murray's affections had not 
been filled ; his vanity and self-love would have 
been gratified in winning the prize he had so 
coveted, even under the disadvantage of her 
present state of depression. He had, however, 
the prudence and good feeling to refrain from 
obtruding attentions which he quickly saw were 
distasteful. Colonel Latimer did not '^ urge 
her sair," but he did " luik in her face, till her 
heart was like to break." 

" I know all you wish and all you feel, father," 
she said to him one day. ** I believe you think 
it would be for my good, and you wish to have 
Murray for your son-in-law; but I cannot do 

VOL. in. s 
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it, dear, not even to please you. I am the last 
of the Latimers, as poor Feena used to say. 
The land came with a woman, and it will go 
with one." 

" Go home to Geoflfrey," she would say to 
Susie, who ventured once or twice to urge upon 
her consideration for her father's wishes. 
" What do you happy people know of lonely 
souls like mine ?" 

" Lonely !" cried Susie. ** Why, you are 
barely twenty years old. One would think, to 
hear you talk, you were fifty, and had outlived 
all joy, and all your friends. You may marry 
any day." 

"II Oh 1 no. I shall never marry." 

" Dear Helen," said the Rector, gravely, " the 
tone of mind into which you are falling is a 
doubting of God's goodness. He intends his 
creatures to have joy ; you have, therefore, a 
right to look for it, and it is your duty to wait 
for it. Do not you weary in well-doing. The 
Lord's arm is not shortened ; who are we to bid 
Him hasten His purposes. Keep your faith and 
patience." 

« I will try." 
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Helen often saw Fanny Beid, who remained at 
home, though her mother was well again ; but 
«he never mentioned Henry Champion's name. 
Once only, in conversation, she assured Fanny 
that she was fortunate, could she but know all, 
in not having married the man she had fancied ; 
some day, if they both grew to be old women, 
fihe would tell her a story that Feena had told 
her. 

Feena again ! Fanny told this to Mrs. Falco- 
ner. 

" So Helen has some secret trouble from us, 
after all," Susie said. " What could Feena 
have to do with it ?" 

Helen wap not minded at present to confide 
in anyone. She was, however, in much mental 
trouble, both on account of the agitation and 
excesses that surrounded her, and of the doubts 
that haunted her as to whether she was justified 
in screening a bad man, and in concealing mat- 
ters of which she had cognisance, but which she 
had not sought to know. 

" Were it to do again," she said to herself, 
*' it must be done just the same." Yet an irrit- 

s2 
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able coDBcientiousneBs kept her constantly 
weighing the matter. 

She had grown thin, and her eyes were large 
and thoughtful. They feared that she was fall* 
ing ill. 

For some weeks past she had not walked 
or ridden beyond the grounds ; the whole 
country seemed in a state of siege, and beset 
with terrors and dangers. But one morning, 
after having taken Luna for a canter, just to 
give her some exercise, through the park, and 
round the drives, Helen rode up to the library 
windows. 

'^I must go outside the gates. I know a 
good long ride would benefit me. Do let me go !'^ 
It seemed to them long since she had ex- 
pressed a wish for anything. 

*' Tell Blake to get ready and to go with you, 
and come back early." 

In a few minutes she was waving farewell to 
them from the iron gates by the church. 

'^ I shall go over to Downton, Blake. Mamma 
wanted some wools and needles last week. We 
will go by the common and come back by the 
high road." 
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The groom touched his hat, and they rode on 
at an easy trot down the lane, across the broad 
bare common, rusty and lonely, with no sign of 
life upon it save the circling plover, and the 
great sweeping fans of the mills. 

It was the last week in November ; the wind 
was fresh and cold, the sky bright, and the 
robin sang in the brown bushes. The wind 
came tumbling and sweeping over the common, 
and the downs looked black and very near, 
every dapple showing on their sides as the 
wind hurried by. 

From the common a lane, its entrance closed 
by a rough, heavy gate, led, after two steep 
pitches and a sharp turning, into the Downton 
road. The riders passed into the lane, and 
Blake stopped behind his mistress to close the 
gate against straying cattle. At the sharp 
turning he rejoined her just in time to say low 
and quickly, " The mob is out I We are in for 
them. Never mind me, ma'am. I am not afraid. 
If you can give them the slip, do so, and gallop 
home." 

In another moment they were surrounded. 
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separated, and two men placed themselves on 
either side of their horses. A few only of 
the riders were mounted on sorry beasts — the 
rest were on foot. Some of the men were- 
disguised — concealed rather — by having a loose 
covering like a hop sack, but of lighter material, 
thrown over the head and shoulders, with holes* 
cut for the eyes. One man, so concealed, rode 
in the centre of the band, and stretched his- 
hand as leader, speaking low, as if giving 
orders. Helen could not hear his voice. One 
of the men beside her addressed her. 

" You shall ride in the post of honour, young 
lady, and show us the way to Hawkstead. You 
seem fond of your saddle." 

" Why to Hawkstead V " asked Helen, with a 
start. "I am Colonel Latimer's daughter, of 
Ashfield. You will let me return home, I am 
sure. You are not cowards, to use violence 
to a defenceless woman. You are Englishmen,, 
and therefore I am not afraid in your hands.. 
I wish you would listen to me," she pursued,, 
taking courage, and finding voice when she 
found they were silent, "and let me tell you 
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how wrong, how short-sighted your *^ 

She was stopped peremptorily. 

" None o' that, young lady. You keep a quiet 
tongue, and do what we bids you. Daresay 
your father ^ould give aB something handsome 
now to send you home. That'll do by-and-by. 
He'll learn your value if we keep you a bit. It's 
mostly blanks, and not prizes, we get ; but we'll 
keep what we've got." 

They passed through the gate and were on 
the common again, bending their comrse to the 
left, and would presently be close to the 
Hawkstead road. Helen turned and looked 
behind her across the common. The man at her 
bridle spoke again. 

" Eyes right, young lady ; you've no call to 
mind people. That's the way home, sure 
enough, but not for you yet. Though we did 
burn some of his ricks and machinery a short 
while back, we've a little account still to settle 
with my lord up at Parkhurst, and you'll just 
go along till the brush is over." 

Tramp, tramp in silence ; the robins were still 
singing, and the wind tumbled and swept on t 
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down the slope thej passed into the road. The 
man who had not spoken to Helen drew out 
his pipe and filled it, with his hand through 
Luna's bridle ; he prepared to light it, whistling 
between his lips a common country tune. The 
girl, who had been so lately weary and sad, was 
on the alert now, with flushed cheek and eager 
eyes. The heavy intellects about her did not 
understand, did not perceive the tokens of rising 
spirit. 

On Luna's neck lay the curb-rein, which 
Helen never used; she gathered it into her 
hand gently, toying with it, and with the snaffle- 
bridle, and unbuckled the double reins, without 
being observed. She gave the mare a sharp 
cut with her whip on the flank, and struck her 
with her heel at the same moment. The animal 
reared, lashed out, kicking violently ; the 
loosened reins slipped through the men's hands, 
and the crowd dispersed from the neighbour- 
hood of the iron shoes. Finding herself free, 
Luna tossed up her head, wheeled round, and 
dashed at a headlong gallop across the common 
towards Ashfield. Helen gathered her reins 
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together again as she fled, sitting close in her 
saddle. The astonished crowd knew it would 
be in vain to pursue a light weight so well 
mounted. 

" Curse her, let her go 1" one of them said, 
who had received a kick from the flashing 
heels. " She's off home. For the matter of 
that, our orders was from the Captain that no 
one was to hurt Miss Latimer ; that she was 
^^nder the blessing of that witch Feena. It 
don't do to go again witches' blessings nor 
curses," rubbing his shoulder and grumbling 
with pain. 

Off home! oh no, Helen was bound on a 
longer ride. A short distance further down, a 
track that she had sometimes ridden with her 
father, led to the forest; she knew the way 
well — by hearty she might have said, for her 
thoughts often traversed it. 

Now her thoughts were hurried and con- 
fused ; she was possessed with one idea, how 
soonest to reach Parkhurst. It seemed to be 
her duty, her mission. No notion of asking 
leave to go occurred to her, nor did she consider 
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her father's objection to her holding commani- 
cation with the family living there. She had 
heard somewhere lately that Lady Parkhurst 
was alone with her daughters. Lord Hawk- 
stead was in London ; Parliament was sitting ; 
and Lord Parkhurst was either in Paris or in 
London. He had expressed himself violently 
and contemptuously about the riotous rabble^ 
and had given orders, if a stick of his pro- 
perty suffered, to dismiss every labourer he 
had, turn them out of their homes, and havd 
the Yeomanry out, and soldiers down at once* 
He would not suffer, and he did not care who 
else did. 

Helen took a circuit to avoid the village of 
Hawkstead; the forest road was rough, and 
needed careful riding, and it was the longest 
way to Parkhurst. The sun was sinking when, 
at last, she saw the gilded vanes on tho 
flanking towers of Parkhurst. She was con- 
scious that both she and her horse were weary 
as she entered the park, and rode down the 
great avenue under the bare black trees* No 
one was about ; between the trees she saw the 
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house, with its wings and muUioned windows, 
its recessed front, with the great clock above 
the principal entrance. 

In the house Lady Parkhurst and her 
daughters were reading aloud and working in 
their private sitting-room. The light was- 
fading ; Lady Emmeline, in the window, pro- 
claimed it too dark to read any more ; she sat 
looking out into the park at the falling- 
shadows. 

" Some one is riding up the avenue — a lady,, 
and riding fast. I cannot see ; and yet, as she 
comes nearer, I think it is Helen Latimer.. 
What can be the matter?" 

A young man rises from the low chair in 
which he has been lounging by the fire, and 
looks over his sister's shoulder. 

'^ It is Miss Latimer ; she is alone. I will go 
to her." 

He runs down the stairs, across the marble^ 
hall, and reaches the quadrangle as she reins up 
her panting horse. 

" You here !" she exclaims, in what sounds to 
her like a loud cry. " The mob are on their 
way " 
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Her hand is in his, his eyes read her down- 
dropped lids, her quivering lips, her heaving 
breast. He rings for a servant to take her 
liorse, and lifts her from her saddle. It is with 
great difficulty that she can help falling fainting 
into bis arms ; but she does control herself. 
He draws her hand through his arm ; thus sup- 
porting her, she feels the beating of his heart. 
There are only they two in all the world. 

" Come to my mother," are his only words, 
«oftly breathed. 

She is on enchanted ground, and dares not lift 
her eyes, lest she should break the spell. 

Lady Emmeline, from the window, watched 
that meeting. Her lips parted unconsciouslj-, 
and her breath came quick ; she did not know 
why. She did not dream that a great drama 
and mystery of life was enacted before her 

f 

-eyes in those few minutes. 

Lady Parkhurst went down to the hall to 
meet her visitor, and kissed the girl whom her 
fion Bevil presented to her. 

'^ Come upstairs, and tell us all your message 
when you are resting, for you look sadly 
■exhausted." 
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Bevil still kept bis hold upon the girl's arm. 

*' I have been riding since ten o'clock to-daj^ 
part of the time very hard. Never mind. I am 
here first." 

Lying on the sofa, leaning on Lady Park- 
hurst's shoulder, Helen told her errand, and her 
haste to execute it. 

** I thought you were all alone, and that, if 
you were warned in time, you might be saved 
from robbery and insult. Go, pray," she said, 
addressing Bevil, who was walking slowly up 
and down the room with hands clasped behind 
his back, '^ and give orders to your people, and 
protect your house. There were about two 
hundred men, I think." 

He did her bidding, and returned. 

"My father does not know where I am,'' 
Helen said — "could I get a messenger hero 
that is trustworthy ?" 

" It is arranged ; 1 have sent a man to tell 
Colonel Latimer that you are well, and safe 
here with my mother, and asking him to come 
for you to-morrow. The Park gates are locked, 
the doors and lower windows are barred, and I 
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have ready at my call about twenty grooms, 
keepers, and gardeners, to say nothing about 
my brother Hawkstead having come down 
yesterday with four friends. They have just 
come in from shooting, and are in the billiard 
and smoking-rooms. We will g^ve these gentry 
a warm reception, thanks to Miss Latimer's 
good service." 

Almost as he spoke, in the grey shadow 
under the trees figures were seen moving 
towards the house. The mob had leaped the 
Park palings; they came on fast, but in 
disorderly array. They surrounded the house. 
Then Bevil went down to the dining-room, 
threw open the windows, and went out to the 
crowd. He spoke mildly to them, entreating 
them to be warned in time — to desist from 
further evil — ^further outrages, — that could but 
add to their sufferings; prayed them, by his 
own regard and efforts for them, to be advised, 
and to disperse themselves— to return to their 
work, to their homes. 

"The old fox is away, or hides himself," 
muttered the men. " What do we care for the 
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cubs ? Hold yoviY tongue, youngster, ye'd best* 
We've made up our minds to hev a share of your 
father's goods, that he's wrung out of us 
many's a long day ; so spare your wind." 

Once more he advanced, with uplifted hand, 
to £U3k their hearing, when one of them, looking 
up, saw at the window above, which had been 
opened by the ladies, to hear what was passing 
below, Helen Latimer's face. 

"There's the jade," he cried, "that giv us 
the slip this morning I It's along o' she they 
pipes this mighty tune now. She've bin and 

told on us, blowed if she ain't I but, by , 

we'll try who's the stronger I We picked up a 
lot of my lord's men to fill our ranks as we 
come along, so just you stand back, my young 
cock." 

The man pushed Bevil back against the 
window-frame. 

The upper window opened on to a little 
balcony. Helen had stood intently scanning 
the crowd below. There was a figure amongst 
them that had not been there when they seized 
her in the lane in the morning. He, too, wore 
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the sack disguise, but more of the face was 
visible than with the others. She saw him 
distinctly, and at the same moment recognized 
the other who had been with him in the 
cottage at Tinker's Lane. She was bare-headed ; 
her dark hair, disordered by her ride, fell loose 
about her shoulders. She was deadly pale, 
and tottered as she passed out of the window 
on to the balcony. She held tightly to the 
rails, gazing down. When the man pushed 
B^vil her heart stood still. She stretched one 
hand, pointing, and her voice came low but 
clear. 

" There is a reward of £500 offered for that 
man's apprehension !" 

It was the sole vengeance that she could 
take upon poor Feena's murderers without 
disclosing the terrible secret that had come to 
her — a message from the dead. Every man 
looked at his neighbour with dislike and suspi- 
cion ; then there arose a storm of curses, a yell 
of execration, and l;he mob thrust Bevil aside 
and burst into the house. 

Lord flawkstead and his friends had been in 
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reserve, with the servants. Some mischief was 
done, much noise was made ; the battle was 
sharp, with blows of sticks and fists, no shot was 
fired, and finally all the rioters were got out, 
and some prisoners made. 

Helen still hung over the balcony watching, 
her tears falling for pain and compassion. Once 
more as the mob surged out of the house, her 
voice sounded low and clear. *' There is a 
reward of £500 offered for that man." 

The words, the tones seemed to pursue the 
flying multitude more persistently, more alarm- 
ingly than the gentlemen and servants pursued 
and drove them helter-skelter beyond the park 
precincts. 

Lord Hawkstead and his brother Bevil went 
up to the ladies' sitting-room. 

" Well, ma'am, I come to congratulate you on 
being safe out of that pretty little mess," the 
elder son said to his mother, *' and I come to 
thank Miss Latimer very cordially." He smiled 
as he bowed over her hand; then his face grew 
grave as he remarked her extreme agitation, 
and the great change a few months had made 

VOL. in. T 
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in her looks, ^^ J had no idea you had been ill," 
he added. 

She tried to smile, but in vain, tried to answer 
him, but the effort was too great. She burst 
into low sobs, but shed no tears. 

" Lay her down, she is hysterical," said Lady 
Parkhurst; "leave her quiet alone with me." 

" The poor thing is faint for food, ma'am ; I'll 
be sworn you never thought to offer her any ; 
she's been in the saddle, her groom says, who 
was with those rascals, since ten this morning." 

" Oh I Emmy, run and bring something for 
her.'- 

Bevil had understood the matter, however. 
He had a glass of wine and a biscuit in his 
hand; he approached the exhausted sobbing 
girl, and kneeled down by her. 

" Drink this," he said in the hardest, coldest 
tones of command. "Sit up and drink it 
directly; we do not want you to be ill here, and 
we have had scenes enough for to-day." 

"My dear Bevil,'' Lady Parkhurst remon- 
sttated. 

Helen had never been so addressed in her 
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life, the tone roused her to anger and seJf- 
possession. 

" Give it me, then. I have no wish to trouble 
any of you." 

She drank the wine, and sat sileot. 

He still kneeled beside her, holding the glass. 
Presently she turned towards him, laying her 
hand on his as if by sudden impulse, and said 
«oftly, " Thank you." 

Once more there was only themselves in the 
wide world. 

Lady Parkhurst looked in distress and per- 
plexity from one to the other. 

^* Let them alone, ma'am," said Lord Hawk- 
stead, pulling his mother's sleeve ; " they quite 
understand each other. I always thought it 
was so," he whispered smiling. " I would bet 
you an even £100 now that they love each 
other." 

« Hawkstead I" 

" Ma'am !" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COLONEL LATIMER came over the next 
morniDg early for his daughter. He found 
the party at breakfast, and frowned to see Lord 
Hawkstead at table, and Helen clad in a dress 
of Lady Emmeline's seated beside him. Lord 
Hawkstead was so unconcerned in manner, sa 
attentive to himself— and Helen, though serene 
and composed, looked so tired and fragile, that 
the Colonel smoothed his brow and disposed 
himself to be considerate. He heard the story 
of the previous day, and felt proud of the cour- 
age and devotion of his daughter. 

" Though really. Pickle, we shall be afraid to 
trust you out of our sight; we shall never 
know what scrape you are getting into. I was 
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rather surprised to find all you young men here," 
he added, " though very glad to see you again, 
Bevil/' 

'^Hawkstead came down last night, he has 
done so from time to time during these disturb- 
ances, and I have been with my mother a month, 
I think. Though my views are what my father 
is pleased to call republican, and I call just, 
though I think we of the upper class have a 
great deal to answer for, and a great example 
of good to set, I did not exactly want my 
mother and sisters to be burned in their beds, or 
insulted when turned out in the cold ; nor do T 
think that evil deeds can produce good eifects, 
so I came to look after them." 

"The fact is," laughed Hawkstead, "Bevil 
has a great deal more influence here than my 
father or I." 

After breakfast. Colonel Latimer proposed to 
return home at once — he was very kind and 
courteous, disposed to be pleased with the en- 
deavours all the young men made to interest 
and please him; but he was not disposed to 
linger at Parkhurst. He said* nothing, only 
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bowed and smiled to Ladj Parkhurst's en- 
treaties that he would let Helen come to see 
her soon. 

Bevil Morton got into the back seat of the 
phaeton, and drove with the Latimers as far as 
the Lodge gates. There he jumped down, 
wished them "good-bye," lifted his hat, and 
they were gone. He had said no fiirther word 
to Helen, nor pursued her with attentions, nor 
did he suffer himself to look at and perhaps 
frighten the sweet bright bird that had stooped 
and settled for a moment on his hand. He 
would wait and give the bird time to judge if 
it could tarry with him. 

All day long Helen moved about at home» 
occupying herself mechanically in her usual 
manner, neglecting none of her duties to her 
mother, but saying nothing — like one in a dream. 
In the evening, when she played, so different 
was her touch that Sir Balph lifted his head, 
knitted his brows, and muttered, as he peered 
blindly out towards the musician, 

" I once said her playing was like a soul in 
pain — to-night it is like the ocean, with a 
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stream of moonlight upon its calm, rippled sur- 
face." 

The next day it was reported that the mob 
were mustering in force some miles off. Colonel 
Latimer rode off to meet them — it was the last 
time he and his neighbours had to go in pur- 
suit. It was more like an old hunting-match in 
the Highlands. The quarry was chased from 
place to place, mile after mile, and fairly scat- 
tered and driven from the field. It was mid- 
night when he returned, horse and man worn 
out, but successful. 

Mrs. Latimer and Helen were, however, in 
great anxiety all day — no one could tell which 
way the event might at any moment turn. 
The parties might come to blows, to fire-arms, 
and then — who might be killed I — and whom, 
in self-defence, might they not be called upon 
to slay? The mob never did stand long in 
Sussex, nor was anyone shot by the soldiery, 
but ii\ driven to despair and fiiry by a chance 

word, or blow, they had stood 1 horrible 

thought 1 

Mother and daughter had sat together all the 
morning, comforting each other. In the after- 
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noon Mrs. Latimer was Bummoned to a confer- 
ence with her maid in the china closet on 
domestic and Winter clothing. 

Helen stood at the drawing-room windows, 
and looked out at the sunlight upon the grass 
and the golden gleams behind the trees. She 
thought over the two previous days, and felt 
afraid. Had she betrayed herself? — had she 
been won unsought? She could not recall 
precisely what she had said or done — it seemed 
so long ago, her memory weut slipping down 
the past. She opened the piano, and played 
from memory, still looking out at the golden 
light. Some hidden thread wove her thoughts 
of the last few days with those of a much longer 
past, and she began to play the air, Louis XIII., 
the Minuet de la Cour. The door was thrown 
open, the butler came into the room, and an- 
nounced Mr. Bevil Morton. Helen half rose, then 
reseated herself, and collected her courage as 
well as she could in the time Bevil took to cross 
the room. 

" I was very anxious, my mother was anxious 
to know how you were after your fatigue and 
alarm," he said, taking her hand. 
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" I am perfectly well to-day, thank you." 

" You were playing an air I know very well, 
and that is very oharming to me, though I can- 
not recall it now." 

*« The Minuet de la Cour." 

"Ahl now I know why it has always re- 
minded me of you. The first time I ever saw 
you we danced to it. Do you remember ?" 

He looked down, and she looked up ; a faint 
colour spread over her cheek. 

**Yes." 

He bent over her chair, and spoke low and 
rapidly. 

" When I last saw you, I behaved with rude- 
ness. I was under some misunderstanding and 
misinformation. I owe you the deepest apology. 
You came the other day, and a mist was cleared 
from my eyes. It seemed to me~forgive me 
if I am too bold — that you were — not sorry to 
see me." 

He paused. 

'^ I should not have come had I known your 
mother was protected by her sons," she answer- 
ed low. 
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^* That is beside the question. Pardon me, I 
want to know, nay, I must know, were you 
glad ? A man is not worthy to hold, if he fears 
to stretch his hand to the prize. No unworthi- 
ness in the soldier should prevent his desire to 
conquer. It is not my boldness or conceit, but 
your worth, that bids me ask, were you glad? 
I thought you were. I thought, when you laid 
your hand oa mine, afterwards " 

"You never touched my hand," she inter- 
rupted, with flashing eyes. "I thought you 
were not pleased, and I moved it away quietly, 
so that you might fancy it had perhaps been 
unintentional." 

"I would not have touched it, or hurried 
you for the world. I wished you to have time 
to know what you meant, and what you wished. 
I did not seek you till to-day. Surely your 
heart told you I should come. I am not wrong, 
amir 

" I have so much I want to tell you, so many 
things you ought to know," she whispered, with 
drooping head. 

"I will hear them now, and all my life. 
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Begin these many things with what I want to 
hear first. If you give me that dear hand, now 
that you are calm and self-possessed, I will 
never part with it, so help me God !" 

Her hand was laid in his by the time he 
ended his appeal. He held it fast whilst eyes 
sought eyes in a long, trustful gaze. 

'* I fled from you once because I thought you 
were for another, could never be for me. I left 
you again because I thought the world had 
marked you for its own, but my eyes were 
opened two days ago." 

He spoke in low, loving words, which she- 
seemed to hear with her heart rather than her 
ears. She never quite knew how that half- 
hour passed ; when she remembered her separate 
existence, she found he was sitting on the same 
chair with her, his arm about her, his hair ming- 
ling with her own. 

"Come into the picture-gallery," she said,, 
springing up. " I want to talk to you there." 

They walked up and down the long room,, 
still hand in hand. Under the portraits of her 
family she told him of her acquaintance with 
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Feena, with Henry Champion, of his interview 
with her in that very room, and of the contents 
of Feena's papers. 

" I will give those to you before you leave. 
No one need ever see, and be pained by them, 
except you and me. She gives me the whole 
account of her own vain and gay, afterwards 
disappointed, ruined, miserable life. She tells 
me about her son, whom Papa and other people 
thought to be the son of her husband Parker, 
but who was, in truth, the son of my grand- 
father there. Poor Feena ! and poor son ! He 
thought, she writes, that he was the son of a 
lord, and was vain of such a distinction. Poor 
weak human nature ! I once said to Papa I 
thought the Latimers deserved the title of Sans 
peur et sans reproche^ because I love him so, and 
think him such a noble gentleman ; but he 
checked me, and told me of my grandfather's 
selfish life. I heard you and Papa talk, and I 
set before myself the duty of clearing away, as 
far as I might be able, every spot from our 
shield. It has seemed to me that people who 
bave all they wish for, and more than they want. 
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forget the needs of others, the sorrows that lie^ 
around them, the ignorance and misery below 
them, and I said these things ought not to be ; 
we are answerable to God." 

" We are indeed. From the first day I was 
in this house, I felt here was the woman with 
pure, bright soul, unspotted by the world, who 
could make a man's life blessed, who could help 
him, encourage him in his work of reformation 
and of healing." 

She rose on tiptoe, and put her arms about 
his neck, and kissed him before the silent wit- 
nesses upon the walls, whose faces alone wer& 
distinguishable in the fading light. 

" One thing more I must tell you. I do not 
know it, but I believe it could be proved, that 
the man called Henry Champion was Feena's 
son, though she does not call him by that name. 
I saw him with her the night of the murder, and 
she writes that her son was coming to her for 
money. I do not believe he murdered her, but 
the other man did, who was, I think, Parker. I 
scarcely know him by sight. Both the men 
who were in the cottage the night of the mur- 
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der were at Parkhurst the other day in dis- 
goise, and Henry Champion had been, he told 
me, concerned in the Manchester riots some 
time ago. It was to them I cried that there 
was a reward offered for their apprehension, 
both as ringleaders, one as mnrderer. No other 
means was in my power to avenge Feena's 
wrongs, to spare bloodshed, and break up evil 
counsels." 

" Those men will abscond ; but I agree with 
you I do not think any good would have re- 
sulted from bringing them to justice." 

*^ Will these agitations go on ? If so, what 
will be the result ? — what do they tend to ?" 

"It is about two years since this restless 
agitation has begun. I will tell you some time 
when I first heard of and observed it. It wfll 
go on, or recur, rather, though not, I trust, in 
this aggravated form; because the desire for 
improvement, the idea of progress, the march 
of intellect, as it has been called, are rife just 
now. It is no use to go into the question why — it 
is enough for us to recognise the fact. I believe 
agitations are necessary, beneficial, as storms 
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in the natural world, for they are permitted by 
the same Divine wisdom. It is for us to guide, 
by our own honest and upright dealing, the 
minds of men in sure paths and moderate coun- 
sels, to help them to get that knowledge which 
we have no right to keep from them — that ad- 
vancement which is opeb to all, and is the just 
reward of all who conquer it. In this guidance 
we must teach them — still by our own example 
— that by obedience to God's laws, by self-con- 
trol, by respect for ourselves and others, by 
moderation, by perseverance, and not by riot- 
ing, burning, and drunkenness, are these bright 
ideals to be obtained. Helen, my darling, you 
and I will go together, as we have each done 
apart, and try to win the hearing and the trust 
of those about us. It is not in senates, courts, 
chambers of commerce, but in the dwelling- 
house, that the character and hope of the time 
must be consulted. * We owe our fellows more 
than money, food and fire ; we owe them manly 
encouragement by our own heroism, purity, and 
faith. I am sure that the most deeply-rooted feel- 
ing in the English breast is a love and respect 
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for law. It belongs to every rank alike, and la 
my opinion contains a subtle truth, that the 
perfect fulfilment of law — the Divine law first, 
and, as its feeble imitation suited to human 
needs, the civil law also — ^is the purest liberty." 

" Helen 1 Helen T called Mrs. Latimer, "I 
have been seeking you everywhere. Who is 
with you, child? — are you not cold here?" 

'• Oh no, mother, I am quite warm. Bevil — ^" 
She stopped ; the sweet name, so famHiar al- 
ready to her heart, had escaped her lips, and 
told its own tale. 

Helen drew her lover into the window, where 
Mrs. Latimer joined them ; the light was low, 
but sufficient to reveal their faces to each other. 
Mrs. Latimer trembled very much as Bevil 
offered his explanation. 

" What will your father say, Helen ? And 
yet my heart chose this man for you long ago," 
she said gently, giving her hand to Bevil's 
eager pressure. 

" Darling mother 1" cried Helen, flinging her 
arms about her — " and you never said one word, 
yet you have wished it all the time. How good 
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of you to be so patient, so silent I You never 
plagued me once." 

" How could I speak ? — what should I say ? 
Yet, Bevil, you are the one man I would have 
chosen for my son." 

The clock in Ashfield church was on the 
stroke of midnight when the pleasant inter- 
course of three congenial minds — ^for Bevil had 
stayed to keep vigil with the ladies— was dis- 
turbed by the return of Colonel Latimer. Mrs. 
Latimer stood up agitated. 

" There is your father — thank God that he is 
once more safe 1" 

*^ I shall go to him myself," said Helen, and 
flitted out into the hall to meet him with ca- 
resses, and more than common solicitude. 
*^ Supper is ready in the dining-room, Papa ; 
you must both be so tired. Are you hungry ? 
Where have you been all day? — riding?" 

" Hungry and tired too, my child. I never had 
such a hard day's hunting in my life ; Sir Ralph 
says we must have ridden forty miles at least. 
But I think we have settled with these marauders 
for the future. I am sorry for the poor ignorant 
VOL. III. U 
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creatures ; we have never met them that thejr 
have known what answer to give ns, or what 
demands to make. It has been a sharp lesson 
for them to learn that destroying other people's 
property, and burning machinery, will not fill 
their children's mouths with bread, nor increase 
their wages. But what's the matter with you^ 
Pickle l-you are purring and twisting about 
me like old puss, when she comes to inform u» 
she has half-a-dozen bKnd kittens amongst the 
hay in the loft. What's your ferlie now?" 

"Come into the drawing-room," the girl 
whispered, "and I will show you the man I 
love." 

She was clinging close to him, and felt him 
start, though he drew her tighter in his arm. 
She opened the door gently, and saw him firown 
as he muttered, " Bevil Morton I" 

" Do not be angry with me, father. I have 
always loved him, I think ; and my mother — 
loves him too/' she pleaded low and earnestly. 

" Your mother I Ah, child, you have me there 
— ^your mother's wish has been a potent spell 
for me." 
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" Seeing you are welcome here, my dear 
Bevil," Colonel Latimer said, going up to the 
young man, " you must be welcome to me. On 
most points we have been friends ; the knot is 
only drawn a little tighter, and called by another 
name." 

** You are very good. To be worthy of your 
friendship, Colonel Latimer, would be my 
proudest boast, and only with my life can I 
prove my devotion to the prize I have won." 

The Colonel clapped him affectionately on 
the shoulder, but Helen knew there was still a 
shadow of regret that it was not Murray. 

'* Come along, all of you, and sit with us in 
the dining-room. I am famished, I can tell 
you. I give you warning, Pickle — I am not 
going to let you neglect me for that boy. I 
have a good deal to tell you now. I shall take 
Bevil up to town with me. We must do the 
best we can for the poor prisoners that have 
been taken in these riots. If we can induce 
the stu*ring, restless spirits to emigrate at their 
own or our expense, they may earn an honest 
livelihood in some of the colonies, and it will 

u2 
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be better than sending them oat of the country 
at the public expense. We mnst all try to be 
in fhtnre better landlords, better friends, and 
better men. There is ample room for amend- 
ment, and plenty of work for men and women 
of all classes, if they only set their hearts to do 
it." 

Colonel Latimer knew that " the history of a 
man's fortunes is written first in his life." He 
thought, and had acted up to the thought, ** that 
the genius and love of a man should be so con- 
spicuously marked in all his estate, that the eye 
that knew him should read his character in his 
property, in his grounds, in his ornaments, in 
every expense." 

Susie Falconer laughed when she heard of 
Helen's engagement. *^So you are caught at 
last I" she said. *^ You know you looked down 
upon poor me once as a very tame and timid 
creature. I am not so surprised at your choice 
as other people are, because when you had seen 
80 many fine folks in London, clever and rich 
and handsome, you cried them all down when- 
ever I asked any questions. No one was nice. 
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no one was agreeable. I strongly suspected 
then we might look close at home for jour 
ideal." 

Susie would always have her jest, but she 
was radiant at the notion of a bright home at 
AshSeld Park ruled by her favourite cousin. 

''My dear friends," cried Mrs. Evans, in a 
flutter of splendid raiment, and real kindness, 
"how unlucky she should have chosen the 
younger son I Not even a title, and she might 
have married a duke I You dear, foolish darling, 
not to choose Lord Hawkstead I" 

''Don't talk nonsense, Mrs. Evans! You 
married for love yourself — why may not I ? I 
am not in the least anxious for a title ; besides, 
you naughty woman, you always told me you 
liked Bevil the best." 

" Well, I am very disappointed — very." 

But, for all her expressed disappointment, 
she and Mr. Evans went up to London to choose 
bridal gifts, were difficult to please in the choice, 
and presented them with the warmest con- 
gratulations. 

Lord Parkhurst chuckled immensely. "As 
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she didn't choose Hawksiead, tiie next best 
thing was to choose Bevil ! Jove ! Fm proud of 
the fellow I A fine estate, and a good-looking 

m 

girl — ^and, by gad ! she's as good as she's good- 
looking. The fellow will go into Parliament 
some daj, of conrse— not on mj side ; bat that 
don't matter. Hell work his wife's interests 
and distinguish himselt It's a pitj she is not 
to be the Conntess ; bat one can't always pnt 
the boot on the right leg — ^and it's more for her 
consideration than for mine, I Sftncy." 

For several years after his marriage, and 
after he had, as his &ther prophesied, distin- 
guished himself in Parliament, it seemed highly 
probable Bevil Morton woold come to the earl- 
dom after all. Bat one day he received a letter 
from his brother, telling him he was going to 
marry the youngest daughter of a clergyman 
who had been his tutor at Oxford, and with 
whom he had always kept up some corre- 
spondence. 

Murray. Fraser distinguished himself in one 
of the Indian campaigns, rising to high honours 
in his profession, and writing the magic letters 
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K.C.B. after his name. He married Lady 
Emmeline Morton, finding in her a charming 
companion, and a woman who, to nse his own 
expressions, had the grace and power to further 
his career and subserve his ambition ; a far more 
suitable wife for him, he admitted to himself, 
than the enthusiastic but dignified daughter of 
his father's old friend. 

Alexander lived alone at Carndhu, managing 
the estate for his brother, and receiving there 
his mother when she pleased to visit him, and 
his brother and Lady Emmeline when they 
could get a few weeks* holiday, for shooting. He 
lived a silent but a useful life; his hair was 
grey, and his shoulders bent before his time ; but 
no one ever heard complaint from him, nor did 
he ever disclose the secret of his love. 

Of Henry Champion, and of Parker, no one 
ever heard precisely; neither seems to have 
been apprehended. 

Whethereither of them was "Captain Swing," 
or whether that was a generic title belonging to 
many leaders, no one ever knew. 

Fanny Reid, who was constantly with Helen, 
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often pressed her for information about Henry 
Champion ; bnt Helen waived the subject^ and 
Fanny's attention was shortly engrossed by one 
of those so-called strange bnt really common 
events of daily life. Sir Balph Stanley, who 
had gone down on business to his own home 
in Staffordshire, returned one day to Ashfield 
unexpectedly. 

** I came^ cousin, to see you," he said to 
Helen. *'You behaved so handsomely, so 
affectionately to me about the succession to 
this property, that I have come to consult yon, 
as the only woman likely to be interested in 
me, about a wife. I was thinking of marrying ;" 
he was as fidgety as in old times. 

"Are you? I am glad. Ton would be very 
dull alone in Staffordshire. Who is the lady to 
be? I promise beforehand to be charming to 
Lady Stanley." 

" Whoever she may be ?" he asked eagerly, 
and staring at her through his glass. 

" Yes, that I will. I will come and stay with 
you if you will ask me. I am sure you will 
marry no one I shall dislike." 
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"I hope not; but still — It is not everyone 
who would be good enough to find any merits 
in m© as you did. The fact is, I thought of 
marrying Fanny Reid. I have a notion she 
might like me, perhaps for your sake, and there 
are many points in her that would suit me." 

Helen had some difficulty in repressing a 
smile and some hasty expressions of surprise ; 
but she behaved very well, and the shy, sensitive 
man had no cause to feel uncomfortable at his 
confession and resolve, 

Fanny Reid did marry him, and made him a 
good, sensible wife, liking him, as he said, for 
some reason or other. 

In January, 1831, the agrarian outrages 
had begun to subside, the mobs melted away in- 
sensibly, some men left the country, others after 
hiding crept back to their old homes and occu- 
pations ; quiet times ensued, though the ferment 
in men's minds continued, and fiamed out again 
two years afterwards, in the fierce struggles, 
discussions, and riots about the Reform Bill. 

The time was come for change. In the hands 
of the wise and good there was power to make 
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that change serve the better, not the worse 
cause. Opinions will always be divided on 
these qaestions ; but so that our standard of 
right is high enough, and the mark of our call- 
ing set always before us, lines that to our finite 
vision appear parallel, or even divergent, may 
in the sight of Divine Providence converge, and 
in the counsels of Infinite Wisdom meet at last. 



THE END. 
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LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen op 

Fbancb. By Charles Dukb Yonge, Regius Professor of Modem 
History and English Literature in Queen's OoUege Belfast. 2 yols. 
crown 8vo, with Portrait. 2 Is. 

" Professor Tonga's 'Life of Marie Antoinette * supplies, in a most attractive and 
readable shape, all the latest information respecting this nnfortonate Queen."— 
Church Qttorterly Revieio, 

•* A narratiTe full of interest from first to last To tell it clearly and straight- 
forwardly is to arrest at once the attention of the reader, and in these qualities of 
a biographer Professor Yonge leayes little to be desired." — Oraphic 

'* An invaluable biography ; one of the very best and most trustworthy of modem 
times."— ire»6n0«r. 

" In his ' life of Marie Antoinette,* Professor Yonge has displayed great industry 
and conscientiouBnesB, and has consulted all the best authorities."— Z)a«72riiretM. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND OANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT » YTENE." 
By W. J. 0. MOENB. R.V.Y.O., Author of " English Travellers and 
Italian Brigands." 1 yol. demy 8yo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that Impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
oences of *the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour and ability, and he 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some of his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in 'Peter Simple,* while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest day& During his sea life 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and William IV., he was brought Into 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angonl&ne, Lord William 
Bentinok, and Sir Hudson Lowa A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
have not often nad-^—Standard. 

"Major Loftus's interesting reminiscences will prove generally attractive; not 
only as full of exciting adventures, but as recalling stirring scenes in which the 
honour and glory of England were oonoemed."— Foft 

" Major Lof tus's narrative is a remarkable and interesting book. In abundance 
of adventure and heartiness of style a novel of Marryat is not more attractive."— 
IktUyNeus. 

"Major Loftus tells the story of his career with a freshness and zest worthy of 
his lively and adventurous boyhood."— ^eodlany. 

"Major Loftns's reminiscences are pleasantiy told.**— .i<A«uBma 

" We have seldom read a more pleasant book of travel, anecdote^ and adventure. 
Major Loftus is happy both in his style and matter. The volumes will afford the 
reader pleasure, instruction, and amusement"— JfeMOvvr. 

"Major Loftus gives us a book as entertaining as * Midshipman Easy,' and as 
Instructive as a book of travels It has not a dull page in It ; and, whether by the 
camp-fire, in the barrack-library, or on shipboard, we are confident it will receive 
a warm welcome, whilst its literary merit will commend it to those unconnected 
with the serYlces."— CTnifecf /Service Magozine. 
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PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham, Author of *^ Western Wanderings,** &c. 1 voL 
Demy 8yo, with 8 Illustrations. 15s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whefham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptionB are yivid, the comments upon what he saw jodidons, and there is an 
occasional dash of hnmonr and of pathos wbicb. stirs onr sympathies."— ^IMeninim. 

"Mr. Whetham is evidently an intelligent and well-informed man; he writes 
pleasantly, and it should be strange if eyery one in a volnme of this size does not 
find much that is fresh and noveV*— Pall MM Oaxette. 

" Mr. Whetham is scarcely behind Hermann MelyUle in powers of vivid deacrip-> 
tioa There is much of the strange and beautifal in his graphic and adventoroos 
narrativa" — TeUgrapK. 

*' Mr. Whetham's descriptionB of scenery are pictnresqne, and his accouits of 
native manners and customs hnmorons and entertaining.^'—- tStoncitird 

**Mr. Whetham tells his readers how he wandered about the islands of the 
Hawaiian Achipelago, and thence visited the Fiji Islands, and other places of 
Interest in the wide Pacific. What he saw and heard during his tour is described 
in a light, pleasant way." — DaUp Newt. 

^ A fresh, genial narrative of a very pleasant voyage." — Cfrcg^fde. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life m 

Spain. By Mrs. Hasvet, of Ickwell-Bory, Author of *< Turkish. 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition. 1 yoL 8yo. 15s. 

"A charming book; fresh, lively, and amnslng. It may confidently be recom- 
mended to all readers who want to know something about the inner life of Spain. 
Mrs. Harvey describes Gibraltar, Madrid, the Escnrial, the Alhambra, Seville, 
and many other places ; and there is a freshness and sincerity about the account 
which causes it to seem as new as if the topic had never been treated before. The 
descriptive faculty is very largely developed in our author, and some of the pass- 
ages relating to scenery are extremely fine, and lay the view before the eyes to 
Jerfection. What makes the book still more attractive is the keen sense of 
mnour manifested throughout"— Po«<. 

" A most delightful and interesting volmne. Good sense and amusing anecdotes 
abound. * Gositas Espanolaa ' must become a standard work** — Court JoumaL 

** A delightfully entertaining book, full of reliable information.**— ifeMover. 

*< In this amnsing book Mrs. Harvey sketches a aeries of pictures of Spu&ish life 
as it is, each a gem in its way.**— tiVobe. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA* 

By 0. J. AiTOBBSSON, Author of " Lake Ngami,*' &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North.** 1 yolume 
demy 8yo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 

" Andersson was one of our most suooessfnl explorers, a man beloved by all with 
whom he came in contact His book contains much to interest all classes of readers 
Sportsmen and naturalists will read with delight the many remarks on *ntniaL% 
scattered throughout^ and the work is not without Interest to geographers. Its 
greatest charm, however, as we conceive, consists in the personal fortonea of its 
amiable and accomplished autibior.'*— ilMcmBtim. 

** This book is most interesting reading, and the notes on the zoology of Damara 
land are especially to be recommended to the naturalist**— tSMnrdeqr BeHew. 

**Andersson*s 'Motes of Travel* are wonderfullv full of hiterest; both for the 
naturalist and the geographer. Whether, in fact, he writes of the fauna of land 
and ahr, of missionary work among the Namaquas, or the strange races of remote 
Ovampo-land, the traveller has alwa3rs something fresh to tell us. The narrative 
of personal adventure, and of the scenes of native warfare, is frank and graphie 
in the extreme.'* — Or€g>hic 

' These interesting and Invaluable notes of travel ought to be placed side by side 
those of Livingstone. A more heart-stirring narrative it nas not been our 
ortuie to meet with.*'— -JfeMenffer. 

'i 
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OUE BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Eev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2S vols. 8vo. 30s. 

" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able, ^e style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide and thorough, the portrait-painting artistic, and 
the comments keen enough to gratify and impress any student or thinker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the author. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to leave unfinished or to find uninter- 
esting. Moreover, there is with the scholarly ability so sincere an earnestness, 
and so much devotional feeling of a refined and simple sort, tender and true, that 
we believe no one will be able to go through the volumes without being conscious 
of having received a new impression of good, and without having learned a regard 
tor the writer."— JoAn BtOl 

" We thhik it will be admitted that Mr. Arnold has achieved his task with a 
large amount of success. He presents a general view of what the Church has been 
doing during the last forty years ; but the bulk of the work is taken up with 
eketdies of tiie leaders with whose names contemporary Church history is asso- 
ciated. Mr. Arnold is thus able to give a personal interest to his narrative, and to 
cast many side lights on the Influences which have determined the direction of 
event& He displays considerable power of seizing the salient points of a striking 
character, and presenting them in a dear and forcible style." — Olobe. 

'*Mr. AmolcLs book is very readable. It contains a great deal of useful and 
interesting information which has not been available before, and is full of lively 
sketches and entertaining anecdotes. It will give that view of a number of emi- 
nent personalities whom we have long known by name that is so generally 
attractive and popular. It is right to say that Mr. Arnold does not write in the 
spirit of a partisan, and is evidentiy anxious to be fair to men of different schools.'* 
^-English Independent, 

EECOLLEOTIONS or COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VULLE. Edited from the French by Chablotte M. Yonge, 
Author of the " Heir of RedcIyflPe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

" The author of this very interesting memoir was a French gentleman of ancient 
lineage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the service of Napoleon L in 
1804, and, having distinguished himself in the Grand Army, retired from military 
life in 1883, and survived to witness the war of 1870, and the outbreak of the Com- 
mune of 1871. The personal career of M. de GonneviUe, as we see it in his modest 
account of himself, presents a number of points of interest— for he was an officer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, vigilant, and with great presence of mind. His 
autobiography conveys a lively notion of the French gentUhomme of the present 
century, who preferred giving his sword to his country to leading a life of intrigue 
and inikction, and yet never forgot the traditions of his class, and tiie assodations 
of the throne of St Louis. The most valuable part of these memoirs, however, 
consists in the light they throw on the great age of military wonders and revolution 
which passed before M. de Qonneville's eyes, and which is often illustrated witii 
more clearness by the simple chronicles of eye-witnesses of events them by tiie 
efforts of more ambitious writers. The work contains some interesting detaJUs on 
more than one campaign of the Grand Army which have not, we believe, been dis- 
closed before; and it adds to our knowledge respecting the struggle in Poland and 
Prussia in 1807, and several passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us, also, 
within the presence of Napoleon L, and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes 
of the First Empire ; and its anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidentiy 
genuine and very characteristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state 
of the Grand Army, and lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The 
work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape 
from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Bestoration, and the Bevolution of 
July, 1830. On the whole, readers who care to know what an honourable soldier 
heard and said of the most wonderful time in modem history will find in these 
pages much to delight them. We have dwelt at length on this instructive record 
of the experiences of a memorable age, and can commend it cordiiJly to our 
readers."— 77^ Times.- 

3 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ABAGON aod ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkfworih Dixcir. 
Second EdiHan. Vols. 1^2. Demy 8yo. SOs. 

**Iii two handiome yolnmes Mr. Dixon here gives ub fhe first instalment of « 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will snstahi the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versattllty, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presenta in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history.*"— 
Athemum. 

"In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to Justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narrar- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight"— JTornm^ Pott 

** The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information— in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, shigularly vivid, graphic, and dramatii>— 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptiona 
teach a very high level of picturesque power.*'— OaiZy Ifem. 

*' Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once Intrinsi- 
cally Interesting and admirably fit for Ulnstration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de* 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate toudies of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea** 
DaUf TeUgrqph. 

VOLS. m. & TV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QX7EENS : GATHABINE OF ABAOON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. HxFWOBTB Decon. Second Edition. Demy 8yo. Price 308. 
Completing the Work. 

** These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * Histonr of two Queens * will be per* 
naed with keen interest by thousands of readers. 'Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque styla The work shoold 
be found In every library.**— Pm<. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived m a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesoue eifecl'*— Zteilff iV«iw. 

M Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better stiU, he has cast the light of truth up<A 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we tiiink that the more absorbing 
Interest is conoentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively."— ifofaf and QiuerUi, 

HISTORY OF WHiLIAM PENN, Founder of 

PemuiyWaiiia. By W. Hefwobth Dixon. A NBwLmEABX Eninoir. 

1 Tol. dexxiy 8to, with Portrait. 128. 
"Mr.Dlxon's ' willlamPenn' is, perhaps, fhe best of his bookSL Hehasnowre. 
Tised and issued it witii the addltlcm ci much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
aumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instmctlTe memoir of 
one of the worthies of Bngland.'*— gattmiiwr 
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LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His GrandsoUi Sfenoeb Wal- 

POLB. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30a. 

This work oontainB Letters from the King, the Prinoe Begent, the Dnkes of Gmn- 

berland, WeUington, Fortland, lUchmond; Lords Liverpool, Grenville, Grey, 

Loughborough, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Castlereagh; ICr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 

ton, Mr. Gaimlng, and other diatingoished men. 

*'Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting politiciQ change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic logical, and dramatic completenesa^'^lfom^ Post 

<*InMr. Perceval's biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is full of interest**— Z)at7|r Noes. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DLA.IIIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wifb. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24b. 
" This life of Moscneles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of tiireescore years., commencing with 
1794^ and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Ghembini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Ghophi, J R Gramer. Clement!, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Edesewetter; G. Elingemann, Lablaohe, Dragonetti, Sontag; Persian!, 
Halibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ginti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Gharles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, G. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, wUl recall a flood of recollectiona It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
I been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 

Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. liszt, Buben- 
Btdn, Dr. von Billow, Litolfl, &a, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
I libem spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of oar native artists, Sir Stem- 

dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
HuUah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, && The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert PeeL the late Duke of Cam- 
I bridge, the Bonsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 

r Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &o. Li- 

I deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— iltAoMNon. 

EEOOLLEOTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

I AND ENGLAND. By LadtCuocbntina Dayibs. 2n(/.0cft'^2on. 2 y. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are '^— Louis 

XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVUI, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 

I the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Gharles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 

I and Duchess de lierry, the Count de Ghambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 

Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soult, 
I Fouoh^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon m, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 

de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, tiie Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, M11& Mars, Madame Catalan!, 
M11& Bachel, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Bleesington, &c. 

**Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romaaoe, wherein no character is fictitious, no Incident nntroe.**— Post. 
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VOLS. I. & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EditUm. 8yo. SOs. 

Fbox ths Tnod:— *'AU the dTOixed world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annal& If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in due succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending tixeir souls to God in the presence of a liideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptione 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IH, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn*s first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a corA 
hidden in a -v^e-iar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetie 
iSrench Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at tiie blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor Uttle Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Cross, no Crown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
gelds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
sileigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Ghmpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cauu ceUbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbnry by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate tiie author on this work. Both volumes are decided* 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history.** 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 

Edition. Demy 8yo. dOs. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 

men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by iCwgH*** 

history. The grand old Boval Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified la 

these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot^ 

who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistiewood, the last prisoner im«- 

mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 

originality and research as Mr. Dixon's."— jStandordL 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. Svo, with Coloured Ulnstrations. 308. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please Its readers 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect"— iSTottirdsy Beview. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy Svo. 158. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminentiy readable."— Datfy News. 
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MESSES. HUKST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WOB.KS— Continued. 



WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permisaion to Thb Queen. 
Third Edition, 1 yol. small 4to, 58, bound. 

" These letters, the work of a pore and devout spirit, deseire to find man^ 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called religious 
literature.'*— -^M«UBi«in» 

"The writer of the tenderly-conoeived letters In this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide dicle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life."— ^ri^isA 
Quarterly Reoiew. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Qdebn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its pubUcation, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afOicted we have never examined.'*— ^Standard 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— (Tnnxftia 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. ByR. H,R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14b. 

"The author has the knack of hitting off those light sketches of pictnresgae 
life, which are none the less telling for being done by a passing observer. The 
really instructive part of his book relates to Montenegro, and it has especial inters 
est at the present tima"— Poll Mail Oazette. 

*' The author describes his wanderings brightly and pleasantly, and his account 
will probably induce many to visit one of Uie most picturesque and interesting 
comers of "Enroipe.''— Standard. 

"A handsome and trustworthy voluma The book is pleasantly written, and 
may prove useful to all taking the author's advice with reference to their next 
vacation txip."--Athenmun. 

"What with his sprightly aneodotea his clever sketches, and his instructive 
scraps of history and description, R H. B. weaves together a pleasant and very 
entertaining book."— JSiramtner. 

"Montenegro and Dalmatia may certainly be commended to all who are weary 
of the beaten tracks, and R H. R is a well-informed and entertaining guide to 
their scenery, legends, and antiquitiea"— C^ncgT/^ie. 

" The most readable portion of this interesting work is that devoted to a descrip- 
tion of life in Montenegro, which the author sketches in a very bright and lively 
fashion."- GVo&e. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jeaitbbbon. 2 vols. Svo. 30s. 

" This book is readable and amusing from first to last Ko one ought to be 
without it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page." — Morning Post. 

"Mr. Jeaffreson chats pleasantiy about meats and manners. We cordially 
recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumes. 
They are racy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good nensa"— jStomfordL 

" In Mr. Jeaffreson's * Book about the Table,' the whole science and art of gas- 
tronomy are illustrated with everything bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaffreson 
Is always entertaining, and in these volumes he may claim to be also instracttve." 
•^-DaUy News. 

"This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and club 
table, as one of the most delightful and readable books of the day. It is full of 
information, interest, and amusement "^Court Journal. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— Cbnffnu^rf. 



WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townbheno, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Gnards. 1 yoL 
8vo, with Map and IllnstrationB. 15s. 

** Captain Townshend has glyen qb a volnme decidedly above the average of 
booke of mingled travel and epori He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion.** — 
AthaunmL 

" This book is brigbtiv and pleasantly written.**— PoU Man OaeeUe. 

"Captain Townshend^s work is instrootlve and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendious history. 
Important statistics, and many a page which will be perused with pleasure by the 
sportsman and naturalist'*— €!inirt JoumdL 

" Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminently woitb. perusaL There is not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, ttie resources and society of Florida, to be gathered f^m the 
volume, which is intelligently and pictnresquely written.**— AtandordL 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batusl 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

** By the aid of this really entertaining book the Ootat de Etpana of the moment 

may be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that this 

Is the most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has aiq;»eared 
of late years, but many may think so after reading it**— ilMauBtmi. 

"A Ughly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batnk haa 
made himself more enjoyable and readable then ever.**— ^jMnttner. 

ON THE Wma ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Montgombbt. 1 voL 8vo. 14rS. 
** A most entertaining and instructive work, which holds the attention spell-boand 
to the last page. It contains the f ollowixig chapters :— La Belle Provence, Monaoo, 
Bologna, Florence, Home, Naples, Italian Life, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, Amalfl,ftc. 
The book is the most originu ever written on such themes.**— dtwrt Journal 

THEODGH RUSSIA: From St. Pbtersbubg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Gitehiub. 2 toIb. 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 
"Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, weU-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book is interestbig throughout'*— PoU MM Oaxette. 

** Ko book of travel within our kziowledge is pleaaanter to read than ' Throu^ 
Bnssia* It Is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mrs. Guthrie gives us admirable 
descriptions of St Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and tibe voyages on the 
Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observation.**-n!6^)ec<ator. 

TURKISH HAEEMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. Habtbt, of Ickwell Bury. Svo. Second Editton, 15s. 
"Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw aD that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the mtrinslo interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must 
not forget to say a word for her ablli^ as a writer."— 2¥mei. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 toL 6s. 
** A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with.**— Z>a»Iy Newt, 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
" *The Exiles at St Qermains * will be every whit as popular as * The Ladye 
Shakerley.' ''^Standard, 
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MESSRS. HUEST AND BLACKETT'S 
J^UHLlCATIOm— Continued. 



WOSES BT THE AUTHOB OF 'JOHN HALIFAZ/ 



Each in One VolTime, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illostxated, prioe 68. 

christian's mistake. 
a noble life. 

HANNAH. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A woman's THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's kingdom. 



WOBES BT THE AUTHOB OF 'SAM SLICE.' 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, Ixnind, and illnBtrated, prioe 5s. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BY MBS. OLIFHANT. 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe 6i. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BT 6E0BGE MAC DONALD, LLJ). 

Eaoh in One Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, prioe Ss. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HURST & BLACKETT. 



PHOEBE JUNIOR ; A Last Ohboniole of Ca»- 

UHoroBD. By Mn. Oltphaht. 3 vols. 

UP TO THE MARK. By Mrs. Day, Author of 

" From Birth to Bridal," Sk. S yols. 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. (Just "Ready. ) 

HEARTS OR CORONETS. By Alice King, 

Author of " Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 

THE LORD OF CRAIGAVON. By Anne Beam, 

Author of " Fay Arlington," &c, 3 vols. {Just Beady,) 

LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gertrude Douglas. 

3 vols. 

'*Thls story is full of interest from beginning to end. Its sketches in Glasgow 
and Brittany are very spirited."— ;S^totor. 

"It would be dJfacnlt to find a more interesting story, or one in which the 
characters are more powerfully delineated."— Court Journal. 

A FIGHT WITH FOETUNE. By Mortimer 

Collins. 3 vols. 

" Mr. Mortimer Collins is very much himself in * A Fight with Fortmie.* There 
is no lack of pretty idyllic pictnrea— there are plenty of smart sayings."— iKAensum. 

** The plot is artistic, the style vigorous, and the characters are tme to nature.*'— i 
Court Journal. 

"'A Fight with Fortune* is in Mr. Collins* brightest style. It cannot faJl to 
delight the reader.**— Z%cr< News. 

NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of 

" Wild Hyacinth," " Gentianella," Ac. 3 vols. 

" The plot of this story is worked out with consummate skill The character of 
Mrs. Martindale is simply perfect '*-V(QAn Bull 
" Mrs. Bandolph writes agreeably, and contrives to interest ns.**— ^S^pectofor. 

THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. LiNNiEirs 

BA2raj, Author of " God*s Providence House," &c 3 vols. 

"Independently of its value as an archseological and social study, *The Man- 
chester Man* has no little artistic merit In its broader features, as in its most 
minute details, it is worked out with a realism that reminds us of De Foe.*'— Tfmet. 

" A thoroughly stirring and enthralling tale. As a novel of character and incident 
it is admirable. There could not be a more yivid picture of Manchester life."— /^mC 

*' If to be entertaJning constitutes the chief merit of a novel, the one before ns 
should take high place amongst its fellows. It has exciting indduit in plenty, and 
displays much variety of character."— Peri^JfaU Gazette. 

GUARDIAN AND LOVER. By Mrs. Alexander 

Fbaseb, Author of " Denison's Wife," &c. 3 vols. 

*' A decidedly good novel.'*- iloMfemy. 

**Thereismeritin this novel It is amusing, and likely to be popular. Mrs. 
Fraser's strong point is the delineation of character."— i'off. 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



>r 



ERSILIA. By the Author of "My Little Lady. 

Second Edition. 3 Tols. 

"A novel of more than common merit Ersilia is a character of much beanty, 
and her story holds the reader with an nnrelaxing interest A quite nnnsoal ability 
in drawing diaracter is the distingoishlng excellence of this noveL'*— «Sjpeetotor. 

** In this pure and gracefnl tale we find equal power with its predecessor, some> 
what more of pathos, and also a great deu of admirably distinctiye portraitnrer 
Ersilia is a charming heroinck"— Port 

u * Ersilia * is a charming novel, which has interested and pleased nsezceedingly. 
It is one of those books which will be read and which cannot fail to be appreciated.'' 
'-'Vanity Fair. 

"The aim of this book is rather delineation of character than evolution of plot, 
though aU the incidents are well conceived and clearly told. The portrait of 
Erailla has been drawn with much care and sympathy, and is in many respects of 
high conception."— Academy. 

**The tone of this book is very pure and high. Fathers and mothers owe a debt 
of gratitude to the author of books like 'My Little Lady* and * Ersilia,* which 
they can put into their daughters' hands without misgiving."— «Sftandard^ 

DIANA OAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 

" Dolores," &c. 8 vols. 

** Diana tells her story well**— iK^keMPwn. 

** There is abimdant evidence that Mrs. Forrester has not lost her early power 
of making shrewd and witty comments.'*- /'asC 

"A delightful story. The reader's sympathies, once enlisted for Diana, never 
flag. The various subsidiary characters are all life-like, and in her dialogues Mrs. 
Forrester is especially happy. * Diana Oarew ' is a reauy good book."— /o^ BuU. 

HONOURS DIVIDED. By Mobley Farrow, 

Anther of " After Baxtow's Death," &c. 3 vols. 
" A very pleasant and readable Btary.'^^Spedator . 

"A novel of considerable merit The chiAractera are vigorously portrayed." — 
SeoUnuuk 

EDITH VAVASOUE* By Mrs. Graham Brans- 

OOMBB. 3 vols. 
"A duunning story, replete with taste, Interest, and spirit**— (7otir( Journal. 

SISTER ANNA. By Mrs. Boulter. 3 vols. 

"A pleasant and weU-written novel, of considerable power, and showing a good 
deal of skill in character drawing.**— Jfom«R0ri'M<. 

THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. By Mary Cecil Hat, 

Author of ^* Old Mydddton's Money," &c. 3 vols, 

** A good novel. Most of the characters are charming.**— iSfjMctotor. 
*' This book deserves the success which should attend pure ideals and a graceful 
fancy. Doris herself is a charming heroine..**- iHAaMnmi. 

DIANE. By Katharine S. Maoquoid, Author of 

"Patty," "My story," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

**A charmhig story. One of IfeL Maoquoid*s happiest efTorts.**— fifpeetotor. 
" A book of no common sort It has enough of both merit and interest to entitle 
its author to a place in a very high rank of contemporary novelists.*'— PaZ< MaU. 

MY LOVE, SHE'S BUT A LASSIE. By the 

Author of " Queenie." 3 yoIs. 

*' On the whole we call this book an improvement on * Queenie.* The authoress 
Btin shows the merits which we pointed out in reviewing fliat story.**— ^Menowm. 
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PubUthed anmnal^f in One VoL^ nnfol 800, with the Amu heauiifitlfy 
engraved, nandaomefy hownd^ with giU edgeSj price 81«. 6dl 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

COBEECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-f irTH EDITIOH POB 1 876 18 HOW SEADY. 

LoDOB*B PXERAOS AND BASONSTAaB ifl acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
fclished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
tme being hoi constant^ standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to we date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

BngliBh, Scotch, and Iriah Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Ghreat Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Sooteh or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Preoedenoei 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the BoyalFsmily. 

Peers of the Blood BoyitL 

The Peerage, alphabetioaJly arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issucl 

Alphabetical List of the Sumames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonlea 

The BaronetMe alphabetically airaoged. 

Alphabetical List of Sumamee assomed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
reen, usually borne by their Eidmt 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Dauf^ters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who^ having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honouratile 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and tnuu»- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is a most usefU pubHeatfoa. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a ai8tingaiBil&- 
ing feature ox this book.*"— 2^iineg. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
Is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely prooonnoe it to bo 
the readiest, u&e most useful^ and exactest of modem works on the subject**— ^jpeetotor. 

"A work of great yalua It is the most faithful record we possess of the ariat». 
cracy of the day.'*— /*<Mt. 

"The best existhu, and, we beUere, the best possible Peeragsi It is the standard 
anthority on the subject"— iStoMlard 
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HURST & BUCKETPS STAlfDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIREET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SAINTS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume) eleganflj printedi Ixnmd, and illnrtrated, phoe Sst 

I.— SAM SLICE'S NATTJBE AKD HUMAN NATXTBE. 

**The flnt yolnme of MesBm Hunt and Blackett'B Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a yery good beginning to what will donbUess be a yery saccoBirfal nndertaking. 
* Nature andHnxnan Nature' ia one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and hamoroa» 

Erodaoti<m8, and is well entitled to the large drcolation which it cannot fail to obtain 
1 its present conyenient and cheap shape. The yolune combines with the great recom* 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractiye merits of 
being well lUnstrated and elegantly bonnd."— Poft 

XL-JOHN HALIFAX, QENTLEHAN. 

" This is a yery good and a yery interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Chi^tian gentleman; and it abomids in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceiyed in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass- 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— Examiner. 

m.— THE OEESOENT AITD THE OBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its yalue as an original narratlye, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witb 
whixsh its descriptions are enliyened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reyerent and serious spirit**— Quariflr/y Senew. 

IV.— NATHALIK By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

" * Nathalie * is Miss Elayanagh's best imaginatiye elTort Its manner is gracious and 
attractiya Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
' whidh are as indiyidual as they are elegant"— ^^Moiauni. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOiraHTS ABOVT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
'* A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well* 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoeyer wishes to giye adyioe to %■ 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing Btk^^-^Examiner. 

YL— ADAH OBAEHE. By HBS. OLIFHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable plo* 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Ofariatian ylrtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed.*'-PM<» 

YIL— SAH SLICK'S WISE SAWS AlTD MODEBN 

mSIANOES. 

I ** Tlie reputation of this book wHl stand as long as that of Sootfs or Bulwer's Noyels. 

Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue th9 
f subject of uniyersal admiration.*'— JfecMn^wr. 

; Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

' ** A picturesque book on Borne and its eodesiastical soyereigns, by an eloquent Roman 

Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
, his recollections will excite no ill-f eeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 

, to eyery Idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination.**— ilMtiunsit 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

I BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"In 'A life for a Life 'the author is fortunate in a good mbject^ and has produced » 
work of strong effect**— .ifAefunim. 
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HUBST & BLACKETT'S STANDABD LIBBAEY 

(continued,) 

x.— the old cottbt sububb. by leigh hunt. 

" A dellghtfnl book, that will be welcome to ell reeden, end moet welcome to thoea 
who heye e love for the beet kinda of reedhi^**— ICxamAur. 

** A more acraeeble end entertaining book naa not been pobUahed aince Boswell pn>> 
dnoedhiareminiacenoeaof Johnaon.**- '"" 



XI.— KABOABET ASD HEB BRIDESMAIDS. 

** Wa reeonuttend all who are hi eearoh of a faadnating novel to read this work for 
themeelTee. They will find it well worth their whilei There are a freahneaa and oii- 
finalily aboat it quite ohanning.' 



XIL— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAH SLICK* 



** The pablications included In thia Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
_f onnaoon while ther entertain, and of that daae the book before as is a epecimeii. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editiona forming the seriee ia prodaoed, deserves 



eapedal mention. The paper end print are uiezoeptlanable ; there la a ateel engimving 
In each volune, and the onteidee of them will eatlafy the pnrchaaer who likea to see 
booka in handaome nniform.**— AwmAier. 

XnL— DABIEK. By ELIOT WABBUBTOIT. 

uThia laat prodoctian of the aatiior of * The Creacent and the Croea * haa the g^™* 
«lementa of a very wide popularity. It will pleaae ita thonaanda"— GVoAa 

XIV.— FAHILT BOMANOE; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BY Sm BERNAKD BUBKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

** It were impoeaible to praiae too highly thia moat intereating book. It ooght to be 
found on every drawing-room table."-HSfaauiardL 

XY.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By HBS. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully aoataina the aathor'a high repatatlon.**— iffflaiefciy Tuna. 

XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

** We can praiae Hra. Qretton^a book aa intezeeting, nnezaggerated, and ffnll of oppor- 
tune inatmction.**— 2¥mef . 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

M •Nothing New * diaplaya all thoae anperior merita which have made * John Halifax 
•one of the moat popular worka of the day.**— PotC. 

XYin.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more intereating than HOaa Freer*8 atory of tiie life of Jeanoa 
D*Albret| and the narrative ia aa tmatworthy aa it ia attractive.*^— JPoit 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

**If aaked to daaaify fhia work, we ahould give it aplaoe between * John TTi^nfftT * and 
^The Caxtona.* ""—StandnmL 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETER BUREE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of aingnlar interest, which can never fail to charm. The preaent cheap and 
■elegant edition indudea the tine atory of the Colleen Bawn.**—7atatra(e(f Netot, 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA HAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * ia the beat work we have read by Miaa Kavanagh ; it is a ohaniiins atory 
.full of delicate charactei^painting.**— iltAefunmi. 
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xxn.-.STin)iES from life, 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book win not dfminTsh the reputation of the accomplished KathorJ^'-SaturdayRevim. 

XXm.— ORABDMOTHES'S MONET. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel The 
eharactera are true to himian nature, and the story is interesting."— ilMeiMmini 

XXIV,— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOBS. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

** A delightful book.*'— iKAenanim. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
AS well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Zoneet 

XXV.— NO GHTTBCH. 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hook.**— AthenaetmL 

XXVI.— mSTBESS AND WATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it ia instmo- 
tivei"— ^MeiMnim. ** A charming tale charmingly toW— Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel'*— TVmei. 
*' A novel of rare ezcellenoe. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— j?a»miner. 

XXym.— LES inSEBABLES. By VICTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of *LeB Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
Whole ; It abounds with details of unequalled beauty. 11 Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 

History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 

emd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 

expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book whidi the world will like"— 2\ni«i: 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IB7IN0. 

BY MRS. OUDPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting them&"— Tlmef. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."--iSartiirdiqf Review. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, aa 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ^—Athenoewn, 

XXXn.— SAM SHOE'S AMEBIGAN HUHOTTB. 

**I>ip where yon will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— PtfttL 

XXXm.— CHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake * a novel without a fault "-I^wiei. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWaiiEN« 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that peiradM 
the work from the first page to the iMV—Athenoeum. 
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XXXV.— A6HES. ^ MBa OUFHAHT. 

*** Afun* is a norol superior to snr of MriL OHphsiifB fonner worfaL**— J 
**A story idMwe pftthetb beaaty wui appeal iiresistiblj to all naden."— iML 

XXXYL— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This to one of those pleasant tsles in wUdi the anflior of 'John Hsfibz* ipeaki 
out of a fenerons heart the purest trnths off Ufa."—/' ' — 



XXXYIL— KEW AMEBICA. By BEPWOBTH DIXOK. 

^'ATeryinterestfiigbook. Mr. Dixon has written thoiu^tfiiQ7 and weO."— lima. 
Mr. I>izon*s yeiy entertaining and instractfte woik on New Americs^"— Poll MeU Oai. 
M We reoonunend erery one who feels any interest in hnmam nature to read Uc 
Di3ron*8 Tory interesting hook."—aatmdat Rgrim, 



XKXVnL— BOBEBT FALOOKEB. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL J>. 

***]|tfbflrtPlaleoner*isaworkbrinifalof Bfeandhnmonrandof the deepest hmn&n 
Interest It is a hoolc to be retomed to again and again for tiie deep aod searching 
knowledge it eyinoes of hnman thonghta and feeUngs."— ^MeMnan. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S EINGDOK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

***The Womsn's Kingdom* sustains tlie author's repntatioii as a writer of Aa 
porast and noblest kind of domestio storiesi AthmttmnL 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFITL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.G Jj. 
**A rscy, well-written, and original noToL The interest never flags. The wholi 
work sparkles with wit and faamour." — QmrUrli§ Btmem. 

XU.— DAVID EL6INBB0D. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"A novel whieh to the work of a man of tme genios. It will attaraet the highest 
class of readers."— TVmea 

XUI.— A BBAVB LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A yery good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit**— ^MmiMer. * 

XLin.— HANNABL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A powerful novel of social and domestic Ufa One of the most successful efforts of 

ft successful noveUstk*'— Z)(i0y News. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and arttoflcally told. The book to sure of » 

wide cirde of readerai The character of Hannah to one of rare beauty.*'— iStaiMlard 

XUV.— 8AH SLIOE78 AKEBIOANS AT HOME. 

**Thto to one of the most amnalTig books that we ever read.**— AfasidarcL 

XLY.- THE TTNEIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The auttior of *John Halifax* has written many f asdnating stories, but we cm 
call to mind nofhhig from her pen that has a more enduring chann than the gracefd 
sketdies in thto work. Such a character as Jessie stands out firom a crowd of beroinsi 
as the type of all that to truly noble, pure, and vromanly.**— ITnlieii Servke Moffogme. 

XLVI.— A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** *A Boss in June * to as pretty as its tltla The story to one of the best and mart 
touching which we owe to tne industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in its slenda 
grace and playful satire may hold its own with even * The Chronicles of Carlin^ 
ford.'**— 2Vinea 
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